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The Cover Picture 


A Pioneer Abolitionist and 
the “Underground” 


“STEAL away, steal away, steal away 
To Jesus, 
home— 


Steal steal 


I ain’ got long to stay hyere.” 


away, away 


Paul Robson sings that for your Vic- 
trola and you may hear it in polite 
drawing-rooms, but seventy-five years 
ago it was sometimes used by the 
Negroes as a signal song when they 
helped a brother slave on his way north 
toward Canada via the Underground 
Railroad. “On the way to the North 
Star,” the slaves phrased it. 

There 
all along the precarious way, but no- 


were underground stations 
where were there more staunch pro- 
tectors to be found for the Negro than 
among the 
“Might as well look for a needle in a 
haystack as for a 


Friends of Pennsylvania. 


nigger among 
Quakers,” a disgusted slave-hunter put 
it. Yet shielding the refugees was a 
dangerous The 
heavy 


Fugitive 
penalties 
upon citizens guilty of its violation. 


business. 
Slave law imposed 
And women as well as men were often 
guilty of breaking the law. In one 
week Graceanna Lewis and her sisters 
north 
the Lewis home in Ches- 


forty fugitives from 


passed 
“Sunnyside,’ 
ter County, Pennsylvania. A neighbor, 
Sarah Marsh, and her family, helped 
hundreds to freedom. Catharine Rine- 


walt, another Quakeress, entertained 
slave-hunters in her house and served 
them with refreshments while the 


Negroes they were hunting made their 
Thomas Garrett, of Wilming- 
passed 2,900 
losing one 


escape. 
ton, Delaware, 
north without 
finally caught. 
fines 


slaves 
and 
He was sold up for 
amounting to $8,000, but his 
friends came quickly to his aid. And 
his neighbors went straight ahead pro- 
viding for the poor creatures making 


was 


their dash for freedom. 
Negroes were often in a_pitiable 


condition when they crossed the Mary- 
land line out of slave territory. But 
they were anxious to return the charity 
offered them 
with their benefactors, working to pay 
for their food and clothes before go- 
ing on. “Does thee 
think I would take pay for what I 
gave thee?” John Vickers, Quaker, 
asked a colored man. “All the com- 
wish is that when thee 
sees anyone needing assistance, give it, 
and I will feel amply repaid.” 
Negro women came as well as men 
—sometimes with babies in their arms. 
Curiously enough, the babies of fugi- 
tives never cried—in some mysterious 
way they seemed to sense the danger. 


h— 


and sometimes stayed 


But not always. 


pensation I 
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Mrs. Dumble’s ‘Triumph 


Mr. Dumble knew a great deal about the market. He 
could have told the dinner table some astonishing facts 
about spot cotton and May wheat. He could have regaled 
them with pleasant rumors about General Motors and some 
unpleasant ones about call money. The only trouble was 
that the dinner table didn’t want to hear about such things. 
What they wanted to know was Michael Arlen’s real name, 
and possibly his middle one. 

It was his own wife who told them. She knew all the lat- 
est gossip about other writers, too. And when new books 
weré mentioned, she appeared: to have read them all, and 
for each one she had some witty or clever comment to make. 
The man was actually proud of her—proud of his own wife 
—and he immediately stopped pretending that he didn’t 
know who she was. 

At the same time he lost all interest in the tall blonde 
seated at his left. The creature appeared to know no more 
about these things than he did himself. She was impossible. 
He dismissed the idea of taking her out to dance some time. 

But all this up-to-dateness, this sophistication! He ap- 
proached the subject craftily as his wife was putting on 
her cold cream that night. 

“Those books and things,” he said, “you hadn’t read 
them, of course.” 

“Of course not.” 


“But how do you do itP” 
She tore a strip of paper from a magazine and handed 


it to him. “Send this in,” she said, “and you’ll be able 


to do it yourself.” 
This is what she had given him: 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E began this column sitting in 
the lap of rural spring. 
Apple blossoms almost shadowed our 
windows. #** Jonquils swayed in the 
warm breeze. *%*% Lilacs were un- 
folding a fragrant bud or two. *#** 
We had awakened to the sweetly 
mingled sounds of birds’ and children’s 
voices and liked it better than 
sleeping. ##* And we had driven 
past a half-built house where a bride, 
white veil gathered on her arm, with 
a score of colorful young friends, 

danced on an outdoor platform. 
A bit of Europe set down beside a 
Long Island motor road. #%*+* But 
spring proved to be a stepmother by 
the time we got back to town. 
Of course, she couldn’t withdraw 
greenness and bloom, but she could 
chill them **%* and leave us hud- 
dling, shivering, damp, unhappy in a 
house whence winter coziness had fled. 
%%% It happens once a year to city 
dwellers, and is one more argument 
for not being one. #** In the coun- 
try, if your teeth chatter, you can 
build a fire yourself #** and there- 
fore don’t. *%%* Well, we hope you 
aren't broiling when you read _ this 
and the opening of Anne Hard’s ar- 
ticle about Dr. Strong. #** There 
are other things for which a prize 
might be offered besides a new name 
for our magazine (see back cover). 
**% But not one of them is boyish 
beauty. #%%* Of course, there’s no rea- 
son in the world why the reigning 
beauty, bathing or otherwise, should 
be chosen in every school, club, group, 
or wherever girls are gathered to- 
gether, while boys remain unclassified. 
But at the same time we wish 
the Noble Sex would maintain its 
ancient sterner dignity. ##* We can 
not regret the passing of the White 
House Spokesman. #%*%* Ghosts, we 
believe, are not in the best Potomac 
tradition. #** We read about a col- 
ored woman who worked for a down- 
town firm and always signed her 
weekly pay envelope with a cross, not 
knowing how to write. #%** Recently 
she made a circle instead of a cross 
on the payroll slip and when asked to 
explain, she did—amply. *###* “Ah 
done got married last week,” she said, 
“and changed mah name.” ##* “Do 
You Know A Good Egg?” the De- 
partment of Agriculture asks us (and 
others) pointedly in capitals. ##* It 
rather startled us at first because it 
seemed so personal. #+* We felt like 
saying we know many people who 
might be called good eggs if the De- 
partment really felt so slangy. *%+* 
But it was serious, and offered to sup- 
ply a poster of really valuable in- 
formation on the hen egg and _ its 
qualities. #% We think it would be 
nice to have that poster. #** Change, 
it seems, is about us everywhere. ##* 
Not only does our Art Editor airily go 
off to Europe, but the American In- 
dian, we learn, no longer resembles 
Hiawatha, Nokomis, or Minnehaha 
even faintly. A poem says so: 


“Gone Longfellow’s Minnehaha, 
She who used to roam the forest. 
In her place has come a flapper 
Who can powder, who can rouge. 
Hiawatha, too, has altered; 
He has shed the buckskin leggings. 
Nowadays it’s spats and trousers 
With sharp creases down the 
pant legs.” 
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© Eugene J. Hall 


Cows in clover—an American idyll which sings not only of 
beauty but of prosperity, for the dairy farmer, unlike many 
others, can market his product almost entirely here at home 
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4 panoramic sermon in farm prosperity in Minnesota, proving that the farmer's trouble is not lack of fertile soil 


Crops and Candidates 


Where Will Farm Relief Figure in 1928 Politics? Why Does the Farmer 
Need Relief? What Comes Next? Opinions Differ. Here 


is That of a Trained Agricultural Economist 


ILL the question of agri- 
cultural adjustment be 
settled in the next session 
of Congress or will it be- 
come a major issue 
in the 1928 presidential cam- 
paign ? 

This is the question that is dis- 
turbing national politicians and 
platform-makers to no small de- 
gree. All agree that there zs an 
urgent agricultural problem and 
that it must either be met 
squarely or sidetracked in the 
next session of Congress if it is 
to be avoided as a very trouble- 
some issue for the party now in 
power. 

Just now the policy of the 
Coolidge element of the Republi- 
can party seems to be to sidetrack 
the whole matter by effecting 
some sort of compromise with 
enough farm organization leaders 
to bring about the enactment of 
something that at least resembles 
farm relief legislation. Unless 
Mr. Coolidge goes much further 
in this direction than his lengthy 
veto message of the McNary- 


By O. M. KILe 


Haugen bill would seem to permit him 
consistently to go, it is not at all likely 
that the real farm leaders will be di- 
verted to Mr. Coolidge’s suggested basis 





© Eugene J. Hall 


“And the fodder’s in the shock” 


~ 


of compromise. Yet it is entirely pos- 
sible that the farm vote may be so badly 
split by this strategy as to enable Mr. 
Coolidge to go through with a compro- 
mise program. 

It has taken six years for the 
general public to even begin to 
appreciate what has happened to 
agriculture. Many city residents 
who recall childhood days spent 
on the farm, find it difficult to 
understand why three million 
farm folks have been forced to 
give up farming in the past five 
years, when prices for food are so 
much higher than they used to 
be, when farm machinery is far 
more plentiful than in the olden 
days, and when farm home con- 
veniences formerly undreamed of 
are now available. 

The situation is further con- 
fused by the fact that some 
farmers appear to be getting 
along very well, and that some 
persons who pass as friends of the 
farmer have political, business or 


personal reasons for misrepre- 
senting and masking the true 
situation. In this maze of con- 





ee 


~--. 








Middle Western hay harvest—old style. This picture of pastoral beauty in southern Illinois was 
It ts the dinner hour, for horses and men, and the two old dobbins in the picture are making the most of it 


been replaced by machines. 


Way 
"is Ay 
A 


© Ewing Galloway 


Wheat harvest in the Middle West—new style. 


One man 


and a tractor do the work of several men and horses. When 
rain threatens the crop, these machines run day and night 


flicting statements and 
ideas, it is not surprising 
that many persons have 
been content to think of the 
“farm problem” as one of 
the necessary though unfor- 
tunate results of the war 
and to hope that things will 
soon right themselves. To 
these latter the cries of 
“paternalism,” ‘‘subsidy,”’ 
“price-fixing” and similar 
expressions have seemed 
sufficient to justify the fail- 
ure of Congress or the 
President to take effective 
action. 


HE report of the 
National Industrial 
Conference Board on 
“The Agricultural Prob- 
lem,” issued a year ago, has 
probably done more than 
any other one thing to con- 
vince people that this is a 
basic, fundamental problem 
which vitally affects our 
entire national life. Com- 
ing from a group of high- 
grade industrial leaders, this 
report could not be dis- 
missed as the mere ravings 
of “radical disgruntled 
farmers.” 
There are five principal 
ways in which the farmer’s 
position today differs mate- 
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© Eugene J. Hail 
taken on a farm where horses have not 


rially from that of the decade preceding 
the war. 

First: Taxes have doubled and in 
some instances trebled. The amount of 
direct taxes paid by farmers is estimated 
by the Conference Board at $315,000,- 
000 for 1913, $621,000,000 for 1919, 
$872,000,000 for 1921, and $861,000,- 
000 for 1922. There has been some 
decrease since that time, but not a great 
amount. Coming at a time of relatively 
low farm revenues, these high tax pay- 
ments necessitated heavy borrowing and 
mortgaging of lands to meet current tax 
demands. 

Of course other groups of industry 
have had high taxes to pay also, but 
these were very generally passed along 
to the consumer in the selling price of 
goods or:services. ‘This the farmer is 
unable to do; he stands at the end of the 
line, it seems. 

Second: The farmer lost his local 
supply of cheap labor. More cities, good 
roads and cheap transportation have 
brought the farmer into direct competi- 
tion with the industries for labor. The 
farmer’s own sons and daughters now 
leave the farm in extraordinary num- 
bers, not only because of the attractions 
of high wages in the city but because 
they can see no future in farming. Our 
leading agricultural colleges have ac- 
tually lost during the past ten years in 
number of students registered, while 
the arts and engineering colleges on the 
same campuses have more than doubled 
their enrollments during this period. 








Corn and wheat are the twin giants of Middle Western agriculture. 


© Eugene J. Hall 


This picture shows the type of farm that the young people are 


leaving because, in spite of its productiveness, their parents can’t make enough out of their crops to afford pleasure and conveniences 


The farmer has endeavored to make 
labor-saving machinery take the place of 
cheap labor, but this increases his invest- 
ment and usually results in decreasing 


the total income from the farm even 
though it increases production per 


worker. 

The net result is to tend to Jower 
the price of land. 

Third: The farmer’s chief complaint, 
however, is that the exchange value of 
his products is far below the pre-war 
level. He could afford to pay high taxes 
and high wages and buy machinery and 
bathtubs, if he received proportionately 
high prices for his crops. 

Fortunately there need be no guessing 
regarding the facts on this point. “The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has kept accurate records of farm 
crop prices, figured on a composite index 
basis, and the Department of Labor has 
kept similar figures for non-agricultural 
commodities. By the simple process of 
dividing the former by the latter an 
index figure is arrived at which repre- 
sents the purchasing power of farm 
products when measured in terms of the 
things the farmer has to buy. The five- 
year period, August, 1909, to July, 
1914, is taken as pre-war normal and 
called 100 per cent. 


EASURED on this scale we find 
that farm crop prices during the 
war never did go as high above 

100 as did manufactured goods—Her- 
bert Hoover’s food administration con- 


trolled prices on the prin- 
cipal tood crops—and_ in 
the deflation of 1920-21 
farm prices dropped far 
more rapidly. The farm 
crop price index for 1920 
was 205, while for non- 
agricultural products it was 
241. For 1921 the average 
farm price index was only 
116, while for the manufac- 
turer it was 167. 

This made the purchas- 
ing power of farm crops 
when measured in things 
the farmer must buy in 
1921 only 69 per cent of 
what it was in the five-year 
pre-war period. After a 
moderate recovery in 1922- 


23, prices again sagged 
downward. But contrary 


to what might have been 
expected farm prices went 
down more rapidly than 
non-agricultural prices. 
This kept the farmer at a 
constant disadvantage and 
for the past year his pur- 
chasing power index has 
been only about 82 per cent 
of the pre-war normal. It 
is this discount of 15 to 20 
per cent that has kept the 
farmer poor and running 
into debt. 

Farm leaders and econ- 
(Continued on page 47) 





. © Ewing Galloway 
Miles of wheat shocks, and not a fence in sight! This beau- 
tiful vista in the Gallatin Valley near Bozeman, Montana, 

represents large scale production, as practiced in the West 
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LIES-AT-LARGE 


The First in a Series of Articles About Certain Patriotic 
Citizens Who See Certain Other Patriotic Citizens 


SINGULAR thing is 
happening in __ this 

country. A group of 

men and women have 

wrought themselves 

up to an almost apoplectic state of 
mind with sheer fright over the 
expected coming of the Bolsheviki. 
The group appears to be composed 
of irredentist _anti-suffragists, 
groups of the D. A. R. and other 
patriotic societies, some elderly 
army and navy men and scattered 
scared souls here and there. Al- 
though its component parts have 
little or no connection, they are 
clearly working together for a 
grand defensive against the Rus- 
sian enemy. It is seemingly well 
financed and venomous to an 
astonishing degree. They take 
themselves seriously and perform 
as though they actually believe 
what they say. It is indeed a re- 
velation that men and women of 
a civilized land can hate so ardently, 
think so falsely, or stoop so low to give 
a vicious kick at those they hate. Yet 
were it not for this and one or two 
other flaws in the situation, the country 
would be unanimously grateful to this 
voluntary host of defenders ready to 
meet the Bolsheviki mid-seas when they 
come over. Here the laugh comes in. 
HE unhappy defenders, all load- 

ed with hate and patriotism, can 

not find a Bolshevik at whom to 

level their guns. Nota shot falls where 
a Communist could possibly lurk. When 
they cast about, Don Quixote fashion, 
for an appropriate enemy upon whom 
to launch their fury, their apprehensive 
gaze fell, not on a windmill, but upon 
a few regiments of respectable, intel- 
ligent, law-abiding, patriotic citizens 
who chanced to be moving in the range 
of their vision. As they saw red them- 
selves, a red rainbow invested these in- 
nocent citizens, and suddenly quantities 
of print announced that these quiet folk 
were in reality an army secretly allied to 
the dread Bolsheviki, and although ap- 
pearing much like other Americans, they 
were working day and night to make 


Through a Red Haze of Fear 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 





Even Diogenes with his lamp could not find a Bolshevik 
in the women’s organizations listed as dangerous 


things easy for the Russians when they 
should arrive. 

According to this literature, some two 
hundred and fifty societies in the 
United States have gone over root and 
branch. Since the list includes more 
membership than the Bolsheviki claim 
to have converted to their views in Rus- 
sia itself, the wonder grows that a bold, 
bad Bolshevik has not, by some coup 
d’ état, pushed Mr. Coolidge from the 
presidential chair, seized our banks and 
factories and turned us all over to the 
new order. That it has not been done 
indicates that these self-styled patriots 
have wandered far away from facts and 
truth. Are they merely scared or is 
there a motive for attempting to destroy 
the status, influence and good name of 
innumerable individuals and organiza- 
tions? 

Many senators, representatives, clergy- 
men, authors, correspondents and most 
public speakers are enumerated among 
the red and dangerous, according to the 
literature. Tons of it are distributed by 
the anxious at doors of clubs, dinners, 
theatres, lecture halls, churches, each 
telling the reader of the horrors of the 
conspiracy in our midst. Tons of Lies 


passed out by American citizens 
charging other American citizens, 
at least as honest, intelligent and 
patriotic as themselves, with near 
treason. 

It astonishes, amuses and shames 
the nation. If Bolsheviki are 
coming or have arrived, there 
should be a united nation to meet 
them, not a debating society quar- 
reling over the relative shades of 
pink among our citizens. 

It is safe to say that in the 
women’s organizations listed as 
dangerous and deceitful, even 
Diogenes with his lamp could not 
find a Bolshevik. Whoever says 
they are red, lies. I know very 
many of the men and women listed 
and advertised as red. Those who 
write and print these tales about 
them lie. To be sure, they say I 
am red, too. Therefore, let me 
add I am not a Bolshevik, Com- 
munist (nor even a Socialist), and 
whoever charges me with leanings in 
that direction lies. More, whoever cir- 
culates by word of mouth or the dis- 
tribution of literature any of the above 
lies, disobeys the law of God, ‘Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.” 

These folk, terribly scared, are either 
badly duped, or they are not scared at 
all and are deliberately organized to 
dupe others. Neither motive is flatter- 
ing, but there is no other explanation 
for their strange conduct. 

I have in my possession quantities of 
this literature sent me_ by solicitous 
friends who received it through the 
mails or through distributions at public 
meetings. It affords considerable va- 
riety and has come from many states, 
yet all of it contains the same lies re- 
peated and revamped. 


SELECT one interesting document 
by way of example. It is a conglom- 
eration of lies and innuendo read 
into the Congressional Record by Sen- 
ator Bayard of Delaware on July 3, 
1926, and covers about sixty-nine col- 
umns of that document. The total 
scheme is designed to show that the 
Maternity Act, the Child Labor Amend- 
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ment, the Educational Bill and similar 
legislation, are Communistic, by dem- 
onstration that all the people and or- 
vanizations sponsoring them are either 
sympathizers with Communism or poor 
fools who are duped by the Bolshevists. 
Quotations from Communists, Socialists, 


and other radicals mostly long dead, or 
if alive, living in Russia, none of whom 
probably ever heard of these proposed 
acts of the Congress of the United 


States, are sprinkled 


stituencies, and lastly, from the tax 
money extracted from millions of 
women lied about, the bill is paid for 
printing the lies. ‘Thus democracy op- 
erates in 1927. 

Some say, sue, sue, sue! Sue whom? 
No one can sue the Government for its 
printing office policy, nor the Senate, 
and the senator is immune. Your 
Government may destroy its own citi- 
zens and these citizens are powerless to 
defend themselves. If 
there is some one to 





over the whole with a 
wild hand. Baron 
Munchausen could not 
have compiled a bigger 
lie, nor a more ma- 
licious one. 

This document was 
reprinted in at least 
two forms; One was 
franked to thousands 
of people, and the 
other distributed at 








provide the lies and a 
senator weak or ma- 
licious enough to read 
the lies into the Record, 
the process may con- 
tinue indefinitely. III- 
informed, half-edu- 
cated people will listen 
to a quotation from a 
Government document 
and readily believe a 
lie must be the truth. 





public meetings. Scared 
groups of men and 
women from Maine to 
California have dis- 
cussed its awful import with many an 
“Oh,” “Ah,” and “How Terrible!” 
Mildly speaking, there is at least one 
big downright lie to each of the sixty- 
nine columns, while little ones are scat- 
tered all over it like pepper and salt. 
If it contains any truth at all, it is 
buried so deep that an excavating ex- 
pedition would be needed to find it. 
Now this mess maligning American 
citizens and such organizations as the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the largest women’s organization in the 
nation; the League of Women Voters, 
and the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union—the two next in size—and many 
others, is read into the Record by a 
senator who thus becomes a party to the 
lies; it is reprinted by the Government 
Printing Office, and thus our Govern- 
ment willy-nilly becomes a party to false 
accusations against its own citizens; the 
Senate allows such privileges to its mem- 
bers, and thus by its rules becomes a 
party to falsehoods about its own con- 




















Wrought up with sheer fright over the ex- 
pected coming of the Bolsheviki 


If their suspicions were true— 


You, Gentle Reader, 
can campaign against 
any group that dis- 
agrees with you, if you will stoop so 
low, by mobilizing lies, hate and malice 
and getting it into the Record. Call 
your opponents the most terrible names 
you can concoct, and by its rules your 
Government and Senate must co-oper- 
ate with you. All the equipment you 
need is the willingness to lie! 

One gem from this document is 
quoted merely to show the method of 
innuendo used in the compilation. It 
was apparently thought necessary to 
thoroughly discredit Miss Abbott, whose 
Bureau enforces the Maternity Act, and 
this is a specimen of the way it is done. 
(Page 18, first column, bottom) : 


of the Children’s Bureau, is 

one of the two consultative 
members of the executive board of the 
Women’s International League. There 
are only two such officials in each coun- 
try, who probably [the italics in this 
paragraph are mine] constitute the most 
powerful inner ring of the League. Miss 
Abbott’s colleague may be Miss Anna 
Louise Strong. . . No list is pub- 
lished.””. A few paragraphs earlier it is 
stated that “Miss Strong is now chief 
press agent for Moscow.” 

Thus by this innuendo, Miss Strong, 
alleged American Communist living in 
Russia, it is claimed, may be a member 
with Miss Abbott on an international 
committee representing this country, and 
if she is, she, Bolshevik, and Miss Ab- 
bott, in a committee of two from a 
country, probably control the Interna- 
tional League. Note the neat process! 

This organized or federated group 
dealing in lies favors war and opposes 
all proposals for peaceful settlements of 
disputes including arbitration. When 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler made a 


“M ISS GRACE ABBOTT, chief 
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speech recently, endorsing the League of 
Nations, he was straightway called a red. 
When Dr. Crothers, eminent divine, ex- 
pressed the conviction that the World 
Court might help to keep nations out of 
war, it was instantly discovered that he, 
too, was red. When Senator Borah 
thought Nicaragua no fit place for ma- 
rines, he was promptly designated red. 
When John F. Moors, of Boston, well- 
known banker, dared to say that since 
a treaty between the United States and 
Mexico called for arbitration when, and 
if, disputes should arise, it might be well 
to live up to the agreement, he was 
suddenly transformed into a red over 
night. As once folks, powerless to give 
an argument, threw bad eggs, so these 
make no pretense at defending war— 
instead they hysterically throw red, red, 
you're red! 

The group opposes the abolition of 
child labor. It does not defend the em- 
ployment of children in factories; it 
merely denounces those who condemn 
such practices as red. They have widely 
announced that the Child Labor Amend- 
ment was written in Moscow and pre- 
scribed by the Bolsheviki. (The Amend- 
ment was, in fact, written by a group of 
lawyer Congressmen and passed upon 
by several deans of law schools, includ- 
ing those of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and of Harvard.) 


The group opposes the Maternity 

















“Red, Red, You’re Red”—and Moscow may 
enjoy the spectacle 


Act. This, too, it seems, was ordered in 
Moscow. The deaths of mothers at 
maternity in this country was far above 
the mortality in other lands. The act 
had its origin in the desire to correct 
this unfortunate condition and to save 
the lives of mothers and babies. It ap- 
pears that the reds always begin with 
special care of babies! 

The group once opposed woman suf- 
frage, and at least two-thirds of the silly 
mess used now for circulation is only 
revamped material broadcast in press 
and on platform with the intention of 
showing that woman suffrage was the 
program of Socialism, and that the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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STRONG 


The story of a woman who 
has made geography her ca- 
reer—one in a series on women 
worth meeting. Mrs. Hard’s 
next Friendly Impression will 
come from somewhere abroad 
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By ANNE Harp 


FRIENDLY IMPRESSIONS 


RAW up your chair a little 
closer to the fire. For even 
though the magnolia buds 
are showing their chalices of 
pearl, forsythias sounding 

their blare of yellow, even though we 
have just come back from driving among 
the smoky pink of the cherry blossoms— 
floating apparently unstemmed above the 
slow Potomac and the Tidal Basin in 
this lazy spring of 'Washington—by 
twilight this fire dances pleasantly be- 
fore us. 

Over the teacups we will talk of 
many things with Dr. Helen Strong. 
Of sports—of golf, and the fine neces- 
sity of keeping the body fit if the mind 
may be clear to do its appointed work; 
of books—memoirs and letters, Paul 
Wilstach’s little volume of the corre- 
spondence between Jefferson and Adams, 
and Ludwig’s “Napoleon” (Ludwig, 
that German Strachey!); of music— 
Stokowski so finely tuning his Phila- 
delphians that they seem to float and 
re-incarnate their music in his slender 
figure, and Rachmaninoff transforming 
“Three Blind Mice” into a magical 


concerto, thrilling young and old alike. 

But especially we will talk of Dr. 
Strong’s passion—geography—of geog- 
raphy, that earliest and latest love of 
hers, which she has made into a career 
so successfully that she was the first 
woman to take a Ph.D. degree in it, at 
the University of Chicago; that she is 
one of the three women in the world 
(together with Ellen Semple and Gladys 
Rigley) to be members of the Associa- 
tion of American Geographers; that she 
has created and built up a special work 
in one of the busiest and most important 
of our Government’s busy and important 
works—the Department of Commerce. 

To most of us, I fancy, the word 
“geography” conjures up a picture of a 
square, thin, dog-eared book, whose ter- 
rible words like trade-winds, apogees, 
thermal lines, Capricorn and Cancer, 
longitude and latitude, maddeningly con- 
fused themselves into each other, a night- 
mare of intellectual Siamese twins, amid 
patchwork maps of places one would 
never see and products one would sel- 


dom care to use. 
But a half-hour’s conversation with 


Dr. Strong, and one sees it as the broad- 
est, the most illuminating of studies. One 
sees it as a golden ribbon that ties up 
economics and history and sociology, as 
a practical handmaiden who walks into 
the office of the American business man 
and whispers helpful hints into the ears 
of the sales managers. 

She began by trying to translate into 
a geographical map the industry and 
commerce that lay nearest her old home 
in Ohio. ‘To do it, she had to go cut 
into the field and personally, in flivvers, 
on foot, in trains, on street-cars, follow 
back to its source every bit of raw mate- 
rial that came into the city of Cleveland. 

The work was to head up into a study 
of Cleveland’s then greatest problem: the 
transportation question. Where should 
the proposed great railway depot be lo- 
cated? Where would there be a maxi- 
mum of efficient service with a mini- 
mum of invested capital and overhead? 


O state the problem, she would 

: first map Cleveland’s existing in- 
dustries and connecting railroad 

and car lines. She followed her quest 
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on foot along the natural roads of the old beach ridges, along work. There was no one room which served as geographical 
the Cuyahoga and Tuscarora rivers. She hung about ore car- headquarters for inquiring American business. 
riers and docks, about steel plants and freightyards, and 
tramped over drainage ditches and railroad fills. N the course of the amazing re-organization of the De- 
She carried a bag of note-books and papers and measuring partment of Commerce by which Mr. Herbert Hoover has 
material with her. Quite naturally, since the war was then succeeded in making of what was once a “minor” depart- 
on in full swing, she told the police all about it. Lucky she ment one of the Government functions, not only most useful 
did. but most important in Washington, Dr. Strong was sent for 
For one day she rode out to the end of a car-line and kept to act as a sort of expert assistant in the Bureau of Foreign 
asking the conductor and the 
woman next to her in the seat 
rather strange questions about the 
fuming furnaces they were passing. 
At the end of the line, she 
mysteriously and suspiciously rode 
back again—and on the same car. 
When she stepped out of the car 
at the gates of one of those wire- 
guarded plants, she stepped into 
the arms of a detective who ar- 
rested her as a German spy. 
Neither the conductor nor her 
fellow-passenger had been asleep. = 
No indeed. They had patriotically ire 
seen her suspicious conduct and she eo 
couldn’t get away with it. Alas! f 
that the completely successful farce 3 
must be so promptly ruined in the 
first act by a call to the police 
headquarters! 
For how could they have guessed 
that this was “geography”? “Geog- 
raphy,” to them as to most of us, 
is something entirely shut up in 
books. 
This sturdy woman, with her 
fresh complexion, her fine eyes and 
hair and calm though breezy man- \Bwine Calhomay 
ner, seems too much of the out- Nuremberg, the old toy city in Germany, was a trade mystery for a certain sities manufacturer 
doors to belong to that. until Dr. Strong’s office in the Federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic affairs enlightened him 
and Domestic Commerce. Somewhat resembling the 
well-known camel that got its head under the tent— 
she came. 
4- Today, that office of hers is one of the most briskly 
re efficient anywhere about the capital. At first just a 
ip part of the Library in the Commerce Building, now it 
wl is a special Section, with its own high-piled files of spe- 
10 cial maps and special information, its other great maps 
in upon its cream-colored walls, its cleared desk and air 
rs of being handled by a good business housekeeper. 
I went down to that office the other day to ask a 
0 number of questions about Egypt and Palestine, about 
d Beirut and Damascus, about Cyprus and Rhodes and 
e Constantinople. 
it Dr. Strong got out maps. And such maps as I had 
S, never seen—French and English, German and Italian, 
Vv as well as American maps; finely detailed maps gath- 
a ered from the offices of the Army’s General Staff run- 
4 ning with a detail of eighteen miles to the inch; maps 
y made from consular reports; maps of railroads, of 
e climate, of soil and geology, of economic conditions, of. 
q city streets. Here were indexes and gazetteers and pos- 
D Ewing Galloway tal-guides—a complete science of public technical in-- 


tormation. 

Dr. Strong spread before me a beautiful publication 
(afterward embodied in one of the Commerce Reports) whick 
lays out the world in four sections like flattened skins of 
orange quarters, a map made more closely to the scale of 


” A village in Burma. To locate such places for perplexed Pte men is one 
of the many services rendered by Dr. Strong’s “Geographic Section” 
Yet she had a taste for the agademic world as well. She 
went on to the faculty of the University of Missouri—the 
1 only woman to hold the rank of professor. 


At that time there was not in Washington any single bur- 
eau or division or group—or what-you-will—which had the 
single business of getting together the answers to the many 
geographical questions which flow into the Government’s 


actual areas than any other, and opening one of our school- 
geography maps beside it, she showed how inaccurate an im- 
pression one has had from childhood of the sizes of certain 
countries and continents. (Continued on page 45) 
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Whole patrol wagons may be filled with the finest talent in our theatre—actors, dramatist, manager, producer 


May the Padlock Be in ‘Taste! 


“I Hate Harnessing of Expression. I Hate Censorship,” 
Says a Leading Actress—‘But If We Must Have It, 
Let’s Have Censorship Instead of Punishment” - 


66 HALL I know the indecent 
line when I find it in my 
part?” I asked this two years 
ago, for I was growing anx- 
ious. Not anxious over my 

financial welfare exactly—though such 

reflections have their place in the mind 
of a woman of fifty—but over a con- 
sciousness, a discrimination, that might 
be growing dull. Could I appreciate 
the distinction between what could de- 
cently be said in a play 
before a _ heterogeneous 
mass of men and women 
and what should be kept 
for the intimate circle 

gravely held by the im- 

port of the matter (no 

matter how disagreeable) 
under discussion. 

The dramatic critic 
to whom I addressed this 
inquiry was of the opinion 
that I would know the 
indecent line if I remained 
constant to my “taste.” 
Yet this left me even more 
concerned as to the reli- 
ability of my taste and 
rather fearful that, with 
this new freedom of ex- 


By Loutse CLosseR HALE 


Drawings by A. Sturges 


pression in all directions, my mental 
and moral palate might have become 
jaded. I feebly hoped that I might not 
be put to the test. But I was. A fort- 
night after that I was declaring to an 
amazed producer and an offended play- 
wright that I would not undertake a 
certain’ role unless one of my lines was 
deleted. I was canny enough to avoid 
moralizing. I pointed out that I had 
gone through three acts building up a 





Can you ask at the box-office if the ticket-buyer is pure in mind? 


noble character and at the final curtain 
I would destroy that character in the 
minds of the audience by a crass line full 
of ugly words. Frankly, it was a more 
miserable moment for the other two 
than myself. Much as I wanted to 
play the part, above that anxious eager- 
ness there was a small tattoo of happy 
drums in my heart because that old- 
fashioned attribute, “taste,” had not 
failed me. I knew the indecent line. 

This was before the 
Wales Bill came into ex- 
istence—before there was 
a shadow of a padlock 
thrown against the temple 
doors of the theatre (I 
still think the theatre a 
temple, but not a religious 
temple). Now, managers 
who have taste and those 
who haven’t are gingerly 
fingering manuscripts for 
next season; and _ legis- 
lators who have taste and 
who haven’t taste are 
forging fetters for the 
playhouses; and _ ticket 
buyers who have taste 
and haven’t taste are pre- 
pared for a winter ahead 
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of timid production, made vibrant now 
and then by the clang of a padlock on 
a closed theatre door. 

For the bill of Mr. Wales, recently 
made law in Albany, adds a new frill to 
-he old law invoked this past spring 
after thirty years’ inactivity. The au- 
thorities will have power to fill whole 
patrol wagons with the finest talent in 
our theatres. And alongside, on the 
hard seats, will be dramatists of good 
intent, managers of proud theatres, dig- 
nified producers, able directors and inno- 
cent “small part” members of the casts. 
They will all be there but the stage 
hands. One has never thought before 
what a power the stage hands could be 
if they raised an objection to the lines 
spoken before the scenes they must set. 
But besides all this, the “licensing 
authority,” whatever that grim 
phrase may mean, will have 
power to consign to silent dark- 
ness for a whole year any theatre 
in which anything belonging to 
the genus “entertainment” has 
offended. 


HERE is a law in Dela- 
| ware that has never been 
repealed which gives the 
authorities the right to arrest an 
actor on sight as a vagabond. 
Now a vagabond is a charming 
name and the possibility of ar- 
rest has caused us little disquiet. 
Delaware has shown restraint— 
and taste. But what will Mr. 
Wales’s men show if a commit- 
tee should be formed to safe- 
guard the public—from_ being 
shocked in the theatre—by this 
degrading process of expostula- 
tion? Will they be men of let- 
ters — of wide understanding? 
Will they know when a play is 
so beautifully fashioned that it 
should be produced for the in- 
tellectual to enjoy even though 
the squeamish squirm? Will! 
they know what to take out and 
what to leave in, so that the 
drama will not be completely 
wrecked? Will they be political 
appointments, with, possibly, a 
legislator’s girl (who has taken a course 
in play writing) as the forewoman? 
Will they not occupy a large part of 
the time in wrangling? 

It is natural that they would. For 
art can never be defined. Like the cre- 
ators themselves, it can not be categoried. 
The quality of a play is a subject 
actors will sit up all night to dispute 
over. You may answer the subject 
is important to actors. Should not it 
be of primal importance to a Board 
of Censorship if one is formed? You 
see, diversion is the one element in so- 
cial life we cannot do without. And 
diversion offered by plays is not only 
food to the theatre-goer, but real food, 
bread and butter, to thousands of men 





and women who grace the stage. We 
take this business of entertaining very 
seriously. It is our great responsibility. 
Not a season passes but a player, with 
the falling of the curtain, quietly and 
unostentatiously dies in a bare dressing 
room. This winter a woman star was 
very ill and, having struggled through 
a scene, fell as she reached the wings. 
But “Keep on with the play,” she gasped 
as she fell. ‘Keep on.” Through some 
bewildered censor she might be one of 
those to take a ride in the “hurry up” 
wagon. 

He will be bewildered, because he 
may sincerely be trying to do his duty, 
but what will he really know about it? 
I have seen discomfort in the theatre, 
but nothing to equal that of the uni- 


i 
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The unhappy policemen who stumbled through the pages 
of “Mrs. Warren’s Profession”—and closed the play 


formed policemen who stumbled through 
the pages of Shaw’s “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession” on the night of the premiére 
of that great drama. They could barely 
read, much less keep pace with the dia- 
logue. Yet the police closed the play, 
for the theatre was in their hands. 

We of the playhouses fear not light 
but darkness. We fear committees 
made up of office-seekers striving to 
show off. A display of inability is a 
dangerous thing! We fear the old 
scores a political party could even by 
attacking producers of plays and the 
managers who own the theatres, wealthy 
men close to political life themselves. 
We are vagabonds perhaps, but bribery 
and corruption have not yet assailed our 
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pay envelopes. These are uneasy times. 


OT limited to the anxious beat- 
N ing of the actor’s heart is the 

tumult going on just now. The 
acute ear might hear a screaming in the 
air. It comes from three factions: 
manager, dramatist and the _theatre- 
going public. But they are all scream- 
ing the same thing. The cry is: “It’s 
all your fault!” The managers admit 
they are out to make money, and if the 
public wouldn’t go to the doubtful plays 
they wouldn’t be produced. The public 
claim they wouldn’t go to such plays if 
better entertainment were offered in de- 
cent ones. The dramatist claims that 
ethics are changing, morals are a matter 
of geography—also something about the 
stage as a pulpit. But above 
these recriminations rises the 
clang of the forging of the fet- 
ters, beaten out by unskilled 
workmen. We must face it. And 
since I was asked for an expres- 
sion as to my belief in the best 
kind of a theatre censorship,. if 
any, I give it bluntly: 

I hate any harnessing of ex- 
pression. I hate censorship. But, 
if we must have it, I, for one, 
believe that censorship would 
make less hash of the business if 
it were really censorship instead 
of punishment. I would have a 
censor, an individual, read and 
pass on plays already selected by 
the managers, before the great 
expense of production was en- 
tailed. He must be a man of 
cultivation and one with a great 
knowledge of the theatre. The 
English censor has made some 
great mistakes, for he has refused 
to grow with public thought. 
Some beautiful plays have been 
withheld from English theatre- 
goers, but on the whole most of 
the best plays have found their 
proper setting. I would not have 
the post given to one of political 
inclinations, but it must certainly 
be a well-salaried post. The 
tenancy of the office should be 
brief and the choice of the cen- 
sor should be made by the Governor 
through the advice of a committee com- 
posed of managers, dramatists and actors. 
I don’t believe there is a man living 
who could make that appointment un- 
aided. If he could he wouldn’t be a 
governor, he would probably be a censor. 

And if I were censor (I don’t want 
the post) I would hold in small esteem 
a number of high-sounding names that 
are now given those creaking boards, so 
dear to me, known as “the stage.” I 
would not, for instance, call it a pulpit. 
Not that lessons are not as easily culled 
from a fine play as from a Bible text, 
but that there will always be a differ- 
ence between a congregation and an 

(Continued on page 44) 
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An extension of the parks is part of the now active plan for a more beautiful Washington 


Talkative Washington 


Countless Conventions-—Lawyers, Pan Americans, City Planners— 
Filled the Spring With Speeches, Resolutions and Dinners. 
And the White House Spokesman Passes 


May 19, 1927 


HE President, we are told 

in newspaper headlines, has 

gone to bed with a cold on 

his chest, and the American 

Medical Association in conven- 
tion assembled, according to the next 
column, protests that the limit on 
whiskey prescriptions for such ailments 
threatens public health. What a good 
“news sense” have these doctors! Their 
convention is the last in a series which 
has brought to Washington during the 
past month visitors from every state and 
from the distant republics of Central 
and South America. Every subject, 
from American foreign policy to the 
types of cells in the human body, has 
been thoroughly discussed in convention. 
I tried to keep count of the national 
conventions held here this spring and 
of the resolutions passed, but lost track 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


after the fourteenth convention and the 
eighty-fourth resolution. 

Here are a few of them: the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution de- 
plored the state of the national defense 
and the “inroads of communism” in 
America; the national Chamber of Com- 
merce urged tax revision; the American 
Child Health Association discussed an 
enlarged program for promoting child 
welfare; the two Pan-American confer- 
ences on commerce and standardization 
demanded abolition of trade barriers and 
emphasized “business” as a factor in 
Pan American relations; the National 
Conference on City Planning called on 
the public to pay more attention to the 
orderly development of American cities; 
the National Woman’s Democratic Law 
Enforcement League drew up its battle 
lines against a possible “wet” presi- 
dential candidate; and the American 
Association of Clinical Pathologists de- 


cided that there are forty-two types of 
cells in the human body. 

Out of the mass of speeches and 
resolutions came two addresses of great 


and international significance, both 
bearing on the foreign policy of the 
United States. Former Secretary of 


State Charles E. Hughes, in his address 
as President of the American Society of 
International Law, which meets in 
Washington each spring, made a bril- 
liant statement of the problem of inter- 
national limitation of armaments, and 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover sug- 
gested a new policy in American loans to 
South and Central America which if fol- 
lowed might greatly affect our future 
relations with the nations to the south. 
Mr. Hughes’s address to the interna- 
tional lawyers brought him more promi- 
nently into newspaper headlines than at 
any time since he was Secretary of State. 
He showed himself as interested now in 
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the question of substituting law for war 
and limiting competitive armaments as 
when in 1922 he steered the Washington 
Conference to success. Coming at a 
time when the public is speculating over 
the outcome of the three-power conter- 
ence called by the United States to meet 
in Geneva next month, his able analysis 
of the “‘fatuous cycle of provocative pre- 
paredness,” his shafts aimed impartially 
at extreme pacifists and militarists, and 
his declaration that in spite of almost 
insurmountable obstacles “it would be 
idle to expect a more favorable time for 
the limitation of armaments than now” 
is one of the most explicit statements to 
date of the economic and social waste of 
competitive armaments at which the 
Geneva conference is aimed. His sug- 
gestion for a way to remove the obstacles 
to United States adherence to the World 
Court. following the recent proposal of 
Senor Fernandez, of Brazil, that the 
Assembly of the League should formally 
declare that a unanimous vote is neces- 
sary on any request for an advisory 
opinion by the Court, may result in 
bringing the subject of America’s join- 
ing the Court to the fore again. 


Some Chips Fall 


F all the recent conventions, the 
O dignified but informal sessions of 

this American Society of Interna- 
tional Law stand out as promising the 
most lasting results. Each spring, about 
two hundred members of the Society 
come down to Washington and talk 
about the fundamentals of international 
conduct. Here are no futile “resolu- 
tions’ to be neatly printed and forgotten 
until the next annual meeting, no im- 
pressive plans for “nation-wide cam- 
paigns,’’ no program of specific projects. 
The leading international jurists of the 
country quietly talk over the problems 
in the conduct of nations toward each 
other, in whose ultimate solution largely 
rests the possibility of world peace, and 
let the chips fall where they may. This 
year a good many of them fell on the 
Administration for its Nicaraguan and 
Mexican policies, with many of the 
members questioning the Coolidge-Kel- 
logg objection to arbitration of the 
Mexican oil and land laws dispute. 

It is generally understood that Presi- 
dent Coolidge cailed Mr. Hughes to 
his office to ask whether he would accept 
appointment as a member of the Ameri- 
can delegation to the Geneva three- 
power conference, and that he refused. 
This gave rise to another rumor, sub- 
sequently denied by Mr. Hughes him- 
self, that he is making campaign plans 
which would necessitate his continued 
presence at home. Secretary Kellogg has 
decided not to go to Geneva, although 
Great Britain and Japan are sending 
their most prominent statesmen and the 
United States delegation must include 
members matching them in_ prestige. 


Hugh Gibson, American Ambassador to 
Belgium, has been designated as head 
of the American delegation and a move 
is on foot to urge the appointment of 
Representative Theodore Burton, of 
Ohio, delegate to the 1925 Arms Traffic 
Conference at Geneva. The President is 
said to be looking around for a prominent 
Democrat to serve on the American 
delegation, having learned the lesson 
that it is wise to give the minority poli- 
litical party a finger in any pie which 
may later have to be approved by Con- 
gress. 

To several hundred dark-haired and 
faultlessly tailored Latin Americans at- 
tending the third Pan-American Com- 
mercial Conference, Secretary Hoover 
declared that the United States should 
lend money to the South and Central 
American republics only for productive 
enterprise. All loans for military ex- 
penditures or for balancing national 
budgets should be disapproved. Mr. 
Hoover appeared on the platform of the 
conference hall in the Pan-American 
Union building haggard and weary-eyed 
from his labors in the Mississippi flood 
region. He had written his speech on 
the train coming back to Washington, 
pausing just outside the hall to scribble 
down the closing paragraph. It was one 
of the outstanding addresses of recent 
months; excited groups of delegates 
speculated as to what effect it would 
have on the policies of the American 
banking groups who now have over four 
billion dollars invested in Latin America, 
and who have not inquired too closely 
into how the money is being spent. In- 
quiry at the State Department revealed 
that its officials, to whom all such loans 
are submitted for an opinion as to their 
advisability, have not disapproved a 
single loan to Latin American countries 
since Secretary Kellogg took office. 

The Pan-American Commercial Con- 
ference and the ensuing Pan-American 
Conference on Standardization ran into 
the usual difficulty of such gatherings 
—the necessity for presenting a_har- 
monious front to newspaper reporters. 
The foreign delegates uttered the usual 
amenities about cooperation and friend- 
ship, but many privately expressed the 
view that the United States has incurred 
distrust and fear among thousands of 
people in the smaller republics by its re- 
cent activities in Mexico and Nicaragua. 


The “How” of Harmony 


T such a conference, the real prob- 
lems, the trouble breeders, must 
be ignored or lightly touched 

upon if harmony is to be preserved. 
Many of the delegates came to Wash- 
ington with specific grievances against 
the United States—especially those 
from Argentina and Uruguay whose 
chief exports are kept out of this coun- 
try by high tariffs—to be met by polite 
assurance that such topics are “domestic 
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policy” and cannot be questioned. After 
hearing several American delegates talk 
about the “billion dollar market’ for 
United States goods in South and Cen- 
tral America, Mr. Luis Duhau, of 
Argentina, took his gloves off and as- 
sailed the protective tariff policy of the 
United States as unjust, uneconomic, and 
productive of bad feeling. Why, he 
asked, should the United States expect 
Latin Americans to buy ever-increasing 
quantities of her products, and put such 
a high tariff on imports of beef and 
other commodities from South America 
that they cannot be sold here? And how 
does the United States expect Latin 
American countries to pay back the 
money they have borrowed unless they 
can sell their goods? No answer be- 
ing forthcoming on the spot, Mr. Duhau 
sat down amid considerable applause. 
The problem of tariff barriers was later 
recognized in a resolution requesting the 
Pan-American Union to collect specific 
figures as to the results of various na- 
tional tariffs on the flow of commerce. 
Mr. Duhau, unappeased, predicted a 
spread of the movement started in 
Argentina to “buy from those who buy 
from us.” 


The Delegates Dine and Dance 


F the delegates to the conference took 

away with them a friendlier feeling 

‘toward the United States than they 
brought to it, it was due as much to the 
social contacts of their stay in Washing- 
ton as to the welcoming speeches of the 
President and Secretary Kellogg. They 
were lunched and teaed and dined and 
driven to Mount Vernon and Arlington; 
they were photographed on the White 
House lawn with President Coolidge and 
shown through the Government build- 
ings. They were introduced to Senators 
and Congressmen, Justices of the 
Supreme Court and Washington debu- 
tantes, at a reception given by the Mexi- 
can Ambassador and Sefiora Tellez in 
the Mexican Embassy, one of the most 
beautiful diplomatic residences in Wash- 
ington. 

We have been repeatedly told of the 
financial straits of the Calles Govern- 
ment, but judging from that reception 
to about one thousand guests, the Mexi- 
cans believe in a policy of generous al- 
lowances for entertainment. We had to 
admit that it was rather a contrast to our 
White House receptions. Three orches- 
tras played for dancing, and as we saw 
one State Department official going up to 
the laden refreshment tables for a third 
helping of salad, we had to admit that 
refreshments and music do make a dif- 
ference! Seeing Secretary Mellon dis- 
cussing the paintings on the walls of the 
main reception room with one of the 
Embassy attachés, and Justice Har- 
lan Fiske Stone strolling about arm in 
arm with a prominent Mexican business 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Titanic. Rivers 


LOWLY and irresistibly the 
thundering crest of the Mis- 
sissippi flood has been moving 
down toward the Gulf of 
Mexico. Banks and levees 

crumble before it, thousands of people 
are left without homes or livelihood, 
and hundreds of thousands of 
acres of farm lands are inun- 
dated. How vast the damage 
will be when that titanic body 
of water reaches New Orleans 
and after that the rich delta of 
Louisiana, no one can foretell. 

Starting above Cairo, where 
the Mississippi and the Ohio 
rivers join, its power was felt 
as far north as St. Louis on the 
Missouri and Evansville on the Ohio. 
From the west the great tributaries, the 
Arkansas, Ouachita and Red Rivers, 
poured their rising water into it, and, 
thus strengthened, the enormous crest 
makes its way toward the South. Sec- 
retary Hoover, who as soon as the crisis 
developed went to the devastated area, 
calculated that at Memphis ten times 
the volume of water that pours over 
Niagara at its fullest was rushing by. 
And this was before flood tide had been 
reached. 

The dynamiting of the Poydras levee, 
fifteen miles south of New Orleans, 
gave relief to this rich and historic city, 
and allowed time for it to strengthen its 
defenses before the crest of the flood 
swept by. 

With New Orleans given a chance to 
defend itself, the valiant contenders 
against this overwhelming natural 
force found a crisis developing round 
the Bayou des Glaises, northwest of 
New Orleans, at the confluence of the 
Red, Black, Ouachita and Old rivers. 
Finally the dikes yielded and thirteen 
parishes known as the “Sugar Bowl” 
lay open to flood crest. The next 
“shock” area was the western levee of 
the Atchafalaya. Forcible evacuation of 
the area in its path has been ordered, if 
necessary. And now, as we go to press, 
the defense forces are concentrating on 
the Atchafalaya’s eastern levee. 

While engineers along the remaining 
lines of defense were working feverishly 
against time and the country was over- 
subscribing its second quota of $5,000,- 


By ETHEL PAINE 
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000 for Red Cross relief, plans were 
being worked out for permanent flood 
control. It soon became apparent that 
numerous new and old bills seeking to 
accomplish that purpose would be intro- 
duced in the next Congress. Secretary 


Hoover, who is handling flood relief as 
efficiently as he directed war relief in 
Belgium, says that the whole system of 
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levees from Illinois to the Gulf must be 
strengthened and built higher. Other 
plans call for spillways, reservoirs, or 
huge dams. The Mississippi once had 
its own spillways, but in the long fight 
to reclaim the flood area the natural 
spillways have been cut off. On Octo- 
ber 1, the Mississippi River Commission 
and the Special Spillways Board are to 
make their reports on flood prevention. 
By then the emergency period will be 
over, the work of rehabilitation begun, 
and interest will center on the different 
plans to make a repetition of this dis- 
aster forever impossible. 


- Hands Off China 


HE international aspect of the 

Chinese chaos became simplified 

as the military and political aspects 
sank—temporarily, it is hoped—into the 
utmost confusion. Instead of threats 
and ultimatums from the Powers, an 
atmosphere of sweet reasonableness pre- 
vails. The United States led the way. 
Our Government’s refusal to join with 
the four Powers in the presentation of 
new identic notes to Eugene Chen, 
Foreign Minister of the Hankow gov- 
ernment, repeating more sternly the 
earlier demand for reparations and 
guarantees on account of the Nanking 
outrages, had its effect. This was in- 
dicated when the British Government 
found an excuse for supporting our 
policy of “watchful waiting,” in the 
division in Nationalist ranks that has 
reduced the radical government in Han- 





kow to a government “in name only.” 
As a result, no new four-Power note 
will be sent. Instead, Great Britain in- 
directly signified its intention of joining 
with the United States in negotiating 
with China to abrogate unequal treaties 
whenever there is a representative gov- 
ernment for China able to protect for- 
eign lives and property. 

As for the situation in China 
itself: The end of nine months’ 
military success found the party 
divided into radical and mod- 
erate factions, the radicals re- 
taining Hankow as their cap- 
ital and the moderates under 
General Chiang Kai-shek slowly 
building up a rival government 
at Nanking. For a few weeks 
it looked as if there would be a 
civil war within a civil war. But it 
was soon seen that the Russian-advised 
Nationalists at Hankow. were in a very 
bad way. The outside world first 
learned of this when news came that 
Eugene Chen, Foreign Minister of the 
Hankow government, had informed a 
deputation of American business men 
that his government wanted foreign 
trade and outlined measures by which it 
intended to improve economic conditions 
in the area under its control. Then 
came Great Britain’s refusal to exert 
pressure. And after that the with- 
drawal of the British representative from 
Hankow showed that for the present, at 
any rate, the radical element of the 
Nationalist movement was out of the 
picture. 

This opens the way for the Nanking 
government to make good its claims 
that it is carrying on the great move- 
ment initiated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. It 
also frees it to continue the advance on 
Peking, held up partly by factional strife 
and partly by fruitless negotiations with 
some of the northern militarists. Already 
Dr. Wu, Foreign Minister of the Nan- 
king government, has appealed to the 
United States to take the first step 
toward a revision of the unequal treaties 
and has promised to exert every influ- 
ence to protect foreign lives and prop- 
erty. It was unfortunate though not 
surprising, in view of the general ten- 
sion, that on the very day Dr. Wu pro- 
claimed peaceful intentions toward for- 
eigners, American vessels were fired on 
by soldiers in Nanking. In the north, 
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the Manchurian war-lord and super- 
bandit, Chang Tso-lin, made a bid for 
foreign assistance in a military campaign 
to end any further “Red” menace, lead 
to the unification of China by the Peking 
régime and to an amicable adjustment 
of the unequal treaties. Evidence of 
Peking’s attitude toward the “Reds” 
was afforded by the strangling of 
twenty-four Chinese Communists ar- 
rested in the raid on the Soviet Embassy 
in Peking. But it is an attitude that 
can have only local expression as Japan, 
which has a “business alliance” with 
Soviet Russia, will use its influence to 
prevent any serious friction between 
Peking and Moscow. 


Mexico’s Troubles 
in Mexico’s relations with the 


United States came at a time 
when Mexico’s internal difficulties were 


Rin ite evidence of improvement 








Uncle Sam Intervenes 


showing themselves in a tragic way. 
First reports of an attack on a 
train in the state of Jalisco by 
rebels and bandits told a tale of 
incredible barbarity. Later ac- 
counts differed in many ways: 
scores of men, women and chil- 


Church and five bishops were expelled 
from Mexico. Censorship of the press 
prevented knowledge of what really was 
happening, but we have an official state- 
ment from the Mexican government to 
the effect that the prelates had the choice 
of leaving Mexico or standing trial, and 
that they chose to leave. On arriving 
at Laredo, Texas, the prelates flatly de- 
nied all charges against them. 

For some time now a new harmony 
has been apparent between the State 
Department and the Mexican Embassy, 
where recently tension over the new oil 
laws reigned. In his speech before the 
United Press Association in New York, 
President Coolidge reported with evi- 
dent relief that the Mexican ambassador 
had declared that Mexico does not in- 
tend to confiscate property acquired by 
American companies before the Consti- 
tution of 1917 went into effect. Every- 
thing still depends, of course, on the 
meaning of the term “confiscate,” but 
both the Mexican Government and the 
State Department now seem _ hopeful 
that a test case in the Mexican courts 
will define that word to the liking of 
both countries. 


“Peace” in Nicaragua 


HERE have been two opinions as 

to whether the presence of Amer- 

ican marines in Nicaragua this 
year constituted “intervention” in the 
affairs of that war-torn Central Amer- 
ican republic. There is, however, only 
one opinion on the means by which civil 
war has now been brought to an end. 
At least, the end was reported, though 
within a few days came the news that 
two American marines were slain in 
guerrilla warfare. 

When indirect aid to the Diaz Gov- 
ernment failed to secure victory to the 
Conservative forces, the President, it 
will be remembered, sent down Colonel 
Henry L. Stimson as his personal rep- 
resentative. Colonel Stimson’s proposal 
to the opposing factions was that both 





dren had indeed been killed, by = 

rifle fire, but the train was not 

set on fire until the passengers 

had been ordered from the cars. 

And the charge of General 

Alvarez that the attack was or- 

ganized by the Catholic Episco- 

pate was not substantiated. But 

that the object of the outrage 

was a desire to discredit the 

Calles Government is generally believed. 
Events in Mexico following the at- 

tack on the train indicated the serious- 

ness with which the Government regards 

the rebel movement under way in that 


country. The head of the Catholic 
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term, and that an honest election should 
he held under American auspices next 
year. 

But more interesting than this proposal 
was the means by which the Liberals 
were induced to accept it. Colonel 
Stimson warned the commander of the 





Giving China a Chance 


Liberal forces that the United States 
military authorities were prepared to 
disarm forcibly those who did not lay 
down their arms. With the acceptance 
of the terms outlined above, by all L.ib- 
eral generals except one, the disarming 
of both factions went forward as sched- 
uled. And that one recalcitrant will have 
not only the native constabulary to deal 
with but American marines as well. 
For at the request of Admiral Latimer, 
eight hundred additional marines em- 
barked for Nicaragua. 

The civil war is presumably over. 
The political issue, however, bids fair to 
live on, as Dr. Juan Sacasa, Liberal 
claimant for the Presidency, refuses to 
accept the Conservative offer to take 
part in the government at Managua. 
And so does the question raised by 
American policy in Central America 
and the Caribbean live on, though it may 
be settled by the manner in 
which we organize the native 
constabulary and see through the 
honest elections that we guar- 
antee. 


Over the Atlantic by Air 








On Shore Leave 


sides should lay down their arms, that 
an amnesty to exiles and rebels be de- 
clared, that the Liberals be invited to 
take some part in the Conservative Gov- 
ernment, that President Diaz should 
remain in office until the end of his 


O one knows where the 
N “White Bird” has 

alighted. When Captain 
Nungesser, French ace, who has 
been honored with military dis- 
tinction by all the Allied nations, 
and Major Coli, another war 
hero, started from Paris May 8 
on a non-stop flight to New York, they 
were expected to appear over the city 
about two-thirty the next Monday after- 
noon. But they did not come. The 
only clue to them was up in New- 
foundland where country people, who 
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knew nothing of the flight, say they 
heard the hum of the motor and looked 
up to see the airplane pass over their 
heads. 

In the meantime (the presses wait to 
allow us a word in the general 1ejoic- 
ing) Charles Lindbergh, the young mail 
pilot from the West, alone in a one- 
engine plane, made the non-stop flight 
from New York to Paris. All the 
world knows this news, and hails the 
young flyer’s superb courage. 


More Mussolini 


| ie Italy, Mussolini has issued a 
Charter of Labor, based on the 
state’s right to control all forces of pro- 
duction. Repudiating the doctrine of 
class war, the Charter decrees collective 
bargaining and the judicial settlement 
of industrial disputes, and designates 
both strikes and lockouts as treason. Its 
first nation-wide application is the re- 
duction of 10 per cent in the wages of 
all working men. Employers on their 
side are expected to reduce the cost of 
production proportionately, and _ this 
saving is supposed to be passed on to the 
consumer. It sounds ideal—if it only 
works. 


Russia Sits In 
"7 on International Economic Con- 


ference, initiated by the League of 

Nations, is now in_ session at 
Geneva, with a strong American delega- 
tion present. It needs to be strong, in 
the face of the unkind things it must 
hear about tariffs and other barriers to 
international trade. The general dis- 
cussion of world economic problems that 
is taking place there must be regarded 
as a stage in a program of economic col- 
laboration toward which all nations are 
feeling their way. The conclusions 
reached will be presented in the form 
of resolutions and recommendations that 
will bring to the attention of the gov- 
ernments the solution of the world’s 
major economic problems as envisaged 
by the world’s greatest economists and 
business men. An exotic note is lent 
to this gathering by the presence of a 
delegation from Soviet Russia. Since 
1923 Russia has consistently refused to 
join in international conferences held at 
Geneva under League auspices, due to 
a dispute with Switzerland. On the 
eve of this highly important economic 
conference, however, it was found pos- 
sible to adjust the difficulty and end the 
Russian boycott. 

The Russians introduced themselves 
in a characteristic way. There was an 
address in the best Communist manner 
from the head of the delegation. It was 
received in a stony silence. But on the 
same day another member of the delega- 
tion came out with the statement that 
co-operation between the capitalist and 
Communist systems would be not only 


possible but profitable. This is the point 
that the dominant faction in Moscow 
hopes to put over. At any rate, the 
Russians appear ready to offer almost 
anything in exchange for the loans of 
any nation or group that will help them. 

While the Russian delegation in 
Geneva was trying to find a way to get 
on with the ‘‘capitalist’”’ world, there 
was a sensational development in Lon- 
don that brought Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions once more to a crisis. By orders 
of the British Home Secretary, police- 
men from Scotland Yard raided Arcos, 
Ltd., a trading company that shares the 
magnificent building occupied by the 
Soviet Trade Delegation. The object 
of the raid, according to the Home Sec- 
retary, was the recovery of “lost” 
British Government documents of un- 
revealed nature. These were not found, 
but four days’ occupation and search 
were said to have unearthed evidence of 
an international Soviet plot. —The smoke 
will have to clear away before we dis- 
cover the real extent of the fire. 
Whether this raid was ordered to con- 
ciliate British ‘‘die-hards,’ who are also 
described as ‘‘see-Reds,” who have been 
thwarted in their desire for drastic 
action in China, or whether the accusa- 
tions against Arcos, Ltd., and the Soviet 
Government will be substantiated, was 
expected to come out in a parliamentary 
debate on the summary measures taken. 


Uproar in Parliament 


HE British Government opened 

debate on its now famous Trade 
Disputes bill, and prophecies that this 
would bring the fiercest parliamentary 
battle since the war seemed justified by 
the uproar with which Labor members 
received it. Fists were freely shaken 
under Premier Baldwin’s nose. But the 
bill won a majority of 215 at its second 
reading, and this showed that the Gov- 
ernment could, if it chose, force through 
this controversial legislation. As will be 
remembered, it is designed to make gen- 
eral strikes illegal and to prevent an 
enforced levy on trade union members 
in the interests of the Labor party. 
Amendments were in order after the 
second reading, and it is here that the 
better second thoughts of the Govern- 
ment are expected to prevail. 


Sacco and Vanzetti 


still flood in on the Governor of 

Massachusetts, who alone has the 
power to save Sacco and Vanzetti, 
arrested seven years ago for the murder 
of a paymaster and his guard and the 
theft of a $15,766 payroll, from the 
death sentence pronounced by Judge 
Thayer. Some demand that these two 
“alien radicals” should suffer the death 
penalty whether innocent or guilty of 
the crime with which they are charged 


ETTERS, telegrams and petitions 
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—yjust because they are radicals. Others 
urge that it is better to sacrifice the lives 
of two men, whether innocent or guilty, 
than to cast doubt upon the Massachu- 
setts courts. But the greatest number 
of appeals comes from those who feel 
that these two men did not have a fair 
trial and that the evidence brought 
against them should be submitted anew 
to an impartial advisory commission. 
Many of these protests come from prom- 
inent lawyers, clergymen and other pro- 
fessional men, many from the ranks of 
labor. Such names as those of Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick; John Hays 
Hammond; Roscoe Pound, Dean of the 
Harvard Law School; Robert M. Hut- 
chins, Dean of the Yale Law School; 
Huger W. Jervey, Dean of the Colum- 
bia Law School; Christian Gauss, Dean 
of Princeton College; Bliss Perry; 
Edgar Lee Masters; Margaret Deland; 
William Lyon Phelps; Frank W. Taus- 
sig; President Mary E. Woolley, of 
Mount Holyoke College, stand out on 
a list of petitioners which goes on ad 
infinitum. 

Affidavits made by several prominent 
and disinterested persons charging that 
Judge Thayer showed prejudice against 
the two men, both at the trial and out- 
side the courtroom, have added force to 
the protests. 

Friends of the doomed men saw hope 
in Governor Fuller’s postponement of 
the death sentence of one Celestino 
Madeiros, a convicted murderer. Maz- 
deiros is an important witness in the case, 
since he has confessed that a criminal 
group of which he was one of the mem- 
bers actually did the killing for which 
the two Italian radicals are condemned. 

In addition, Governor Fuller has 
himself been seeing many important wit- 
nesses in the case, and is apparently 
carrying on an independent investiga- 
tion. He became so deeply interested in 
the evidence relating to the so-called 
“mortal” bullet, that he proposed to 
have a shot fired from the pistol found 
on Sacco and compare it with the orig- 
inal bullet introduced by the prosecu- 
tion. Whether or not he will call in 
the help of citizens to make a review of 
the evidence is still uncertain. 


Jack Tar Ashore 


HE greatest gathering of American 

war vessels ever assembled in an 
American harbor came into New York 
harbor last month and then went out 
again to take part in the great naval 
game off the New England coast. But 
while they were there New York had 
ample opportunity to see “Jack” ashure. 
It saw him on the buses, at the movies, 
in the streets—hundreds of bronzed 
young men in white caps. And a young 
and serious one was even discerned when 
the Public Library sent its readers out 
into the night at closing time. 

May 21, 1927. 
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Margaret Anglin 


O most of America, Margaret 
Anglin means Greek _ plays. 
Her genius has known other 
vestments,, some grave and 
some gay, some classic and 
some ephemeral as the latest second. But 
there are many actresses who can draw 
crowds to the newest success. Only 
Margaret Anglin can hold a_ packed 
house breathless over the tragedies of 


By Mivprep ApAMs 


Greeks dead these twenty-four hundred 
years. 

Her latest feat was to pack the 
Metropolitan Opera House of New 
York from red baize door to gilded roof 
with an audience that bought not only 
seats, but every inch of standing room. 
“Six hundred turned away” was the 
sorrowful boast of the box-office after 
the second. and last, performance. 


The play that night was Sophocles’ 
“Electra,” given for the benefit of the 
National Community Foundation in its 
drive for funds with which to provide 
for small town and village the best of 
the country’s arts. Miss Anglin played 
the bitter, passionately mourning hero- 
ine with a power that fed on its own 
tragedy. She was the very incarnation 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Looking Inside the Clubhouse 


Women Indulge Their Feminine Taste for Color 
Schemes and Artistic Decoration in 
Furnishing Their Clubs 


By RAMONA HERDMAN 


HEN tthe clubhouse is _ for furnishing and decorating the club- are restricted in the exercise of their 
finished and the last traces house. In these days of smaller living- decorating impulses that a spacious club- 
of the workmen are cleared quarters so many home-loving women house with large rooms in which to in- 
away, the task of mak- dulge their feminine passion for 
ing the new building color schemes and effective group- 

into a real club home begins. ing is a welcome opportunity. 
Rugs are spread on the bright The task is by no means an easy 
new floors, curtains are draped at one, for all that. First of all, 
the windows, pictures hung on the there must be a good committee. 
walls, and the furniture is ar- It must have taste and knowledge, 
ranged to produce the maximum of and besides it must have a perennial 
comfort and beauty in rooms that enthusiasm to tackle all the prob- 
will be a second home to the club lems from the ever-present ‘““How- 
member. much can we afford?” to pleasing 
Women are always fascinated a membership of several thousand 
by this business of curtains and —or even a few hundred—women 
rugs, placing of lamps and hang- with all their various and often 
ing of mirrors; and no matter how variable ideas and suggestions. 
much some of the members may The more expensive clubhouses, 


shirk other work, they can usually representing investments reaching 
be depended upon to come to the into millions, can employ a profes- 
front, full of interest, bubbling sional decorator with carte blanche 


over with suggestions and ready 4 corner in one of the attractive private dining-rooms of to go ahead and make the club in- 
terior as beautiful as possible al- 


for action, when the time comes the Women’s City Club, Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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most regardless of expense. 
\nd there are many in this 
class. Other clubs are forced 
to plan with such close atten- 
tion to economy that it is a 
challenge to the ingenuity 
and skill of the members in 
charge. In such cases com- 
fortable and beautiful in- 
teriors are produced at a 
minimum cost. Occasionally 
a club has the great good 
fortune to have a decorator 
among its members who as- 
sumes the burden. The 
Business Women’s Club of 
Minneapolis was one of 
these: Mrs. Ruth Gerth, 
who is fast coming to the 
tront among decorators, was 
one of the committee. After 
trying out general club meet- 
ings to talk about color 
schemes, this club, by the 
way, is ardently for a well- 
chosen, quietly working com- 
mittee. Too many cooks spoil 
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Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
(Above) Lounge in the National Wom- 
en’s Republican Club, New York 


the broth! Also, they think gifts ae | 
are a doubtful blessing, unless it ; ; TI 
f or — ve o 1 -CcOrate <3 
is clearly understood that a gift ‘rind FE A = getting money to decorate. _1 hose 
i ; de ees . : Minneapolis Business Women 
must pass muster with the commit- count CEA a : ! ? 
— a ~ ; who had all taken all the stock 


tee to be accepted. ran: 3c ERB | aR 
Of course, the finance committee a a ; oO LT — = — wie _ — 
st do its work first. And the ie ee we Sree er on Ce one 
soit is as varied as those used -{ . drapes and fittings by borrowing 
trom their members; in about ten 
minutes a group loaned the $10,- 
000, and the club pays five per 
cent. Of course, they didn’t fur- 
nish the whole club for $10,- 
000. The figures for the big 
clubs run high into the 
thousands. The Women’s 
City Club of Detroit, for in- 
stance, spent $68,481 for 
furnishings. 
Naturally, the type of dec- 
oration varies even more than 


(Right) Library in Philomusian Club, 
Philadelphia. Note the mural painting 
© W. Coulbourn Brown 


the mode of decoration. <A 
dozen factors enter — the 


club’s uses, its resources, the 
fashion of the day, the dom- 
inant taste of the region— 
California’s clubs, of course, 
do not look like New Eng- 
land’s. The more _ lavish 
clubs will choose some period 
to follow—as later examples 
will show—but for the most 
part the note is a happy com- 
bination of good looks with 
comfort. 

With the interest in early 
American furniture reaching 
such peaks of enthusiasm 
during the past few years, it 
pep ‘ : . : is not surprising that a num- 
Living-room of the Women’s Athletic Club, Los Angeles, furnished 1n Italian style. This club employed ber of clubs have been caught 


a professional decorator with all furniture designed and made especially for the club up in the antique rush. Often 
, ioe ’ : the gift of a few genuine old 
in financing the building — everything _ phasis on the more modern and business- pieces has been just enough to start 


from cake sales and entertainments to like methods. Mortgages on the house, members hunting old mahogany and 
bond issues and mortgages, with the em- for instance, are a frequent means of maple, resorting when necessary to the 
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excellent reproductions now to be found 
on the market, to carry the early Ameri- 
can scheme throughout the entire club- 
house. 

It seems particularly appropriate that 
the two great women’s political clubs, 
the National Women’s’ Republican 
Club in New York and the National 
Women’s Democratic Club in Wash- 
ington, should have chosen to carry out 
this early American tradition in their 
headquarters. 

Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, who was 
president of the Republican womer 
when they moved into their club home 
on Thirty-seventh Street, directed the 
work of furnishing and decorating, ind 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman was chair- 
man of the committee in charge or fur- 
nishing both the first Democratic club- 
house and (with Mrs. Stephen Bonsal) 
the new home which the Democratic 
women have just purchased. 

Some lovely antique pieces were in- 
cluded among the gifts of furniture for 
the earliest of the Republican women’s 
headquarters. So when the club pur- 
chased its present home in 1924 Mrs. 
Sabin and her committee decided to fur- 
nish it in harmony with the old things, 
and all during the summer, when work- 
men were busy on the house, they 
scoured New England for choice an- 
tiques. Whenever a member found an 
article that seemed desirable for the 
club, she would have a photograph made 
to submit to the committee in charge 
for approval. 

As a result, the Republican headquar- 
ters is a treasure house of antique fur- 
niture collected at extremely low cost, 
bought just before the height of the 
demand for early American _ pieces. 
Every room shows a wealth of gleam- 
ing old mahogany, pine and maple 
ripened with the years, pewter and 
valuable old prints. The early Ameri- 
can idea is carried throughout the en- 
tire house, not only library and living 
rooms, but the fourteen bedrooms which 
offer a place for out-of-town members 
to stay when they come to New York— 
and there are many of these, for the 
membership of three thousand is from 
forty-one different states. Each of these 
rooms, in addition to bureaus and beds 
and highboys of old design, has walls 
papered in reproductions of the bright- 
colored designs of the Colonial period. 

A group of members called Club 
Founders contributed one hundred dol- 
lars each for a twenty-thousand-dollar 
furnishing fund for the clubhouse, but 
so astute were the members of the com- 
mittee in charge, so carefully did they 
buy, that the fund remains untouched 
in the bank, still drawing interest. 
Much of the furniture they purchased 
has become extremely rare, all of it has 
increased many times in value, and it is 
now a fine investment of the club money 
as well as a delight to the members and 
a lasting monument to the women who 
planned it all so wisely, 


The Democratic Club has just moved 
from its first home into the far larger 
and more beautiful clubhouse which it 
purchased in New Hampshire Avenue, 
Washington, having completely out- 
grown the house on Connecticut Ave- 
nue, opened in January, 1924. The 
new house has a commodious drawing- 
room and library on the ground floor, 
a dining-room where more than a hun- 
dred persons can be comfortably served 
at one time, more bedrooms for out-of- 
town members—and a new problem in 
furnishing and decorating for Mrs. 
Harriman and her committee. 

Unfortunately, when this article was 
written, the Democratic women were in 
the process of moving from the old club- 
house to the new, so it was impossible 
to have photographs of the new inte- 
riors. However, much of the same style 
of decoration as that of the old house 
will be carried out. All of the old 
furniture, some given by members, some 
ingeniously chosen by Mrs. Harriman 
and her committee from antique shops 
here and there, will be used. Besides, 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes has 
been repeated for the Democratic 
women in terms of lovely gifts, and 
by next fall the committee will have 
turned all this, with new hangings and 
trimmings, into a coherent and artistic 
set of “household gods.” Needless to 
say, the gilt sperm-oil lamps presented 
by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, which are 
among the club treasures, will be in- 





The Outlander’s Wife 
By GWENDOLEN HASTE 
She married young 
A man from down the river 
With odd and twisted ways— 
Not ours— 
And foreign tongue. 
Her children gabble like young jays. 
Iler house is strange. 
Her very pigs and chickens queer. 
She has to spend her wifely days 
Learning to cook 
Unfriendly dishes. 
She has a look 
That seems to say 
I do not understand. 
Why am I here? 
How have I strayed, 
To what far desperate land? 





stalled in a place of honor, helping to 
emphasize the early American note of 
the entire house. 

Another political club with an attrac- 
tive building is the Women’s Republican 
Club of Massachusetts, with headquar- 
ters at 46 Beacon Street, Boston. In 
the six months after the clubhouse was 
opened, the membership increased one 
hundred per cent. Besides, the beauti- 
ful large drawing-room has been so 
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much in demand for entertaining that 
the club, depending as it does on rental 
fees for part of its revenue, has found 
the attractiveness of its rooms a source 
of financial success. There are thirty- 
one bedrooms, thirteen baths, large and 
small rooms for receptions, large lounge, 
large dining-room and private dining- 
rooms with complete and adequate kit- 
chen facilities. 

Out of all the beautiful effects 
achieved by women’s clubs through the 
country, it is difficult to select outstand- 
ing examples of the various schemes of 
decoration that have been used to par- 
ticular advantage. We can hardly do 
more than choose a few out of an easily 
found variety. 

A patio with slim green trees, grace- 
ful jars, a fountain playing in the cen- 
ter, strikes a Spanish note that is felt 
throughout the Cosmopolitan Club in 
New York, which has combined with 
artistic effectiveness four old New York 
homes and a church. The _ reception 
rooms, with tiled floors, roughly plas- 
tered walls, heavy Spanish furniture 
with chairs upholstered in an antique 
red leather, are the basement kitchens of 
two of the former houses. On the other 
side of the patio is the large ballroom, 
once the basement of the church. 

A romantic bit of color is a postern 
gate at one end of the patio, leading 
to a narrow, winding iron stairway that 
climbs to a hanging garden with an Old 
World flavor. The peace and quiet of 
this secluded garden seem so far from 
New York that one discovers with sur- 
prise, just back of the clubhouse, the 
shaft of a skyscraper reaching upward 
to the sky. 

Probably the most notable example 
of a clubhouse furnished in the early 
Italian manner is the Women’s Athletic 
Club building in Los Angeles, where a 
professional decorator was employed and 
all the furniture designed and made es- 
pecially for the club. 

The walls throughout are of a soft 
tan, and in many of the larger rooms 
the carpets are of a golden tone. There 
are particularly striking effects in ceiling 
decoration, varying from the Italian 
theme only in the living-room, where it 
is combined with an English motif. In 
the main lobby the work has been done 
entirely in cement, the whole finished to 
resemble an antique wood ceiling, while 
in another room the Italian theme is 
closely followed, with old blues and reds 
used in the coloring. The Silence Room, 
opening from the library, also in Italian 
with decorations in green and gold and 
a touch of red, has a beautifully deco- 
rated vaulted ceiling. 

Most clubs find one house quite 
enough for them to furnish, but the 
College Club of Philadelphia, a branch 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, is made up of five adjoin- 
ing houses, purchased one after another 
at various dates since 1912, each of them 

(Continued on page 49) 
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“We live and 


move under 





the spotlight 
of publicity” 





A Flapper Has the Last Word 


This Member of the Younger Generation, a Young Girl From 
the Middle West, Begs Her Elders to Turn of the Spot- 
light of Discusston and Turn on Ideals 


Y mother was entertaining 
at luncheon, and as the din- 
ing-room door swung open 
I heard a disparaging voice 
say rhetorically, ‘What 

kind of wives will these girls make?” 
And then the door swung shut. That 
was all I heard, but it was enough. I 
knew that they were discussing the 
younger generation. 

It made me smile. The younger gen- 
eration always smiles when it hears 
itself discussed. We hear so much of it 
and it all slips into such a well-worn 
groove. 

“The young people of today are going 
to dangerous extremes in their insatiable 
thirst for pleasure,” they sigh. 

“Yes,” we agree (but not out loud— 
it wouldn’t be polite). ‘We've heard 
that before.” 

“It’s because of the war,” they ex- 
plain. Or, “It’s because of the Volstead 
Act.” Or, the automobile; or, too pros- 
perous times; or, parental laxity; or, a 
materialistic philosophy. Or, something 
else. 


Drawing by Mary Briggs 


“Yes,” we murmur (to each other), 
“but what of it? We can’t take back 
the war, or empty our heads of a sophis- 
tication that is already there. To recall 
prohibition would make things worse. 
Nobody wants to sacrifice the automo- 
bile or otherwise return to the ‘good old 
days.’ The cause has nothing to do with 
the case. What about the remedy?” 

“Well, but all this isn’t necessary,” 
they insist. “It isn’t customary. We 
weren't like this when we were young.” 

“Must we be ancestor worshippers, 
like the Chinese?” we retort. “Are 
our parents like their parents? Hasn’t 
the average voter changed in the last 
thirty years? And the average house- 


wife? But they aren’t set up as cur- 
iosities. All this talk is just a waste of 
time.” 


If it were merely a waste of time it 
would be a pity to object to it since it 
is such an amusing way to waste time. 
But it is more than a waste. It is an 
evil. I contend that it increases the 
very conditions it attacks. 

“There are more ways of killing a 


cat than by choking it with cream,” says 
Rebecca West, quoting the old proverb 
in a recent magazine article, and she 
adds the original suggestion that it is 
perfectly possible to kill a cat with noth- 
ing more unpleasant than cream, “pro- 
vided that there is enough of it and it is 
sufficiently thick.” She was not writing 
of the younger generation, but it occurs 
to me that this is precisely what is hap- 
pening to us. We are being choked 
with cream. 

Not only material cream—it has been 
said many times that things have been 
made too easy for us, that we're soft, 
because we are spared the rigors of the 
life our parents led in their youth—but 
mental and spiritual cream. We are 
being surfeited with attention. We live 
in the light of too much publicity. We 
are analyzed by psychologists and psycho- 
analyzed by psychiatrists and put into 
books by novelists. We are discussed at 
club meetings, lectured about by college 
professors and sermonized upon by 
preachers—and it’s not good for us. 

(Continued on page 41) 



































An American country dance “after the corn husking” 


olk Dances for Fox Trots 


All Over the World Elizabeth Burchenal Collects Folk 
Dances and Brings Them Home to Push Jazz Out of 


Ballrooms and Foster Friendliness of Races 


By FRANCES DrRewry MCMULLEN 


HERE are the dances of yesteryear, when wasp- cle or reel. It happens now in one place, now in another, 
waisted belles and whiskered beaux ‘“‘sashayed, under local leadership that varies from the chairman of a 
galloped and buzzed to the strains of a lilting church social to the world’s best-known automobile manu- 


tune? Where are the old American country’ facturer. If one would touch the mainspring of the move- 
dances, or those other old dances from foreign ment in its national aspects, however, one must seek out a 
shores reflecting the simple life of far-off village greens? certain young woman who is rather difficult to run down, 
America’s heritage is the folk dancing of all the world; yet as much of her time is spent far afield, teaching and preaching 


before the triumph of 
one-step, fox-trot and the 
like, her heritage has suf- 
fered eclipse. 

Still, it is not an un- 
heard-of thing these days 
for the jazz orchestra to 
give way to the fiddler of 
another musical era, or 
itself to strike up an old- 
fashioned air, as erstwhile 
fox-trotters and one- 
steppers fall in with cir- 





folk dancing. Once 
found she may be known 
by these signs: her mode 
of dress, distinctive, gen- 
erally bright in color and 
gay with peasant em- 
broidery, expressive of the 
folk feeling that radiates 
from her; the litheness of 
her body when she 
dances; the contagious 
enthusiasm of her smile, 





The “Gaillard,” a sixteenth century dance enticing even novices to 
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join in the dance—and to enjoy it right from the beginning. 
his is Elizabeth Burchenal. It was she who started the 

folk-dance ball rolling for youth, and it is she who takes 

leadership in keeping it going for grown-ups. First, she 








learned its sheer de- 
‘ohts for herself. It os = 
as a lucky day for 


fast-vanishing dance 
traditions when some of 
Elizabeth Burchenal’s 
friends invited her to go 
with them to a most un- 
usual party. The music 
was strange, but merry, 
and the dancing was 
stranger and _ merrier 
still. The guests were 
mostly baggy men and 
shawled women only re- 
cently come from the 
other side. They 
swung and stamped and 
clapped and she clapped 
and stamped and swung, 
taking away with her a 
new idea of fun. 

Miss Burchenal was 
then a physical educa- 
tion instructor at 
Teachers College, Co- 
jumbia University, and 
into its gymnasium she 
introduced folk dancing 
as part of physical train- 
ing. The success of this 
innovation led to her ap- 
pointment as organizer 
and director of the 
newly formed girls’ 
branch of the New 
York Public Schools 
Athletic League. In this 
capacity she _ initiated 
folk dance work in pub- 
lic schools, an idea that has since spread throughout the 
country, and presented the first of the great Central Park 
May Day folk festivals, now copied on thousands of public 
lawns. 

Food and drink for this movement has been Miss Burche- 
nal’s own original research work in collecting old-time dances 
at the source. Last summer in Ireland when she was seek- 
ing aid of the Gaelic League, sponsor of all things Irish, 
in checking up on Irish folk dance material, the official to 
whom she explained her purpose replied that the best thing 
he could suggest was for her to consult a book he had on his 
desk. Then he glanced at her card and smiled a true Irish 
smile. The 
book was her 
own collection 
of Irish folk 
dances. The 
same thing 
might have hap- 
pened in other 
countries. New 
York’s foreign 
colonies, where 
Miss Burche- 
nal_ readily 
made _ friends 
when the gen- 
uineness of her 
interest was un- 





The “Saltarello”—an old Roman Dance 





Dancing on May Day—from a miniature in a fifteenth century Book of Hours 
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derstood, furnished considerable material for her folk-dance 
work, but not all she needed; and so, when vacation came, she 
would pack her bag and be off, alone or with her sisters, to the 
old countries where these dances sprang from the soil. 

From the _fastnesses 
of the Pyrenees to the 
heart of Scandinavia, 
they made _ themselves 
one with the people and 
so learned, as the peas- 
ants do, how folk danc- 
ing comes about. More 
than half a dozen vol- 
umes of folk dance music 
and instructions are the 
outcome of these expedi- 
tions. Miss Burchenal 
pursued the same meth- 
od to record old Amer- 
ican dances. The fam- 
ily would take a farm- 
house in an isolated 
community where the 
kitchen whang still held 
forth and live there 
until they were received 
socially by the neigh- 
bors. From these peo- 
ple they learned the in- 
tricacies of Hull’s Vic- 
tory, Boston Fancy, 
Lady of the Lake and 
the rest. 

Feeling the need of a 


ELE a lls 


wider field, Miss 
Burchenal withdrew 
from the schools ten 


years ago and organized 
the American Folk 
Dance Society, to pre- 
serve the old-time 
dances, to spread knowl- 
edge and appreciation 
of them and to popular- 
ize them for general use. Folk dancing, as she sees it, should 
not be a self-conscious thing of stage and costume, but a spon- 
taneous emotional expression of every-day life, best without 
audience and with all taking part. Thus it is social dancing in 
its truest sense. This doctrine she carries to all parts of the 
country on an annual round of folk-dance institutes, or 
training courses for leaders. 
Cross sections from Miss 
Burchenal’s experience indi- 
cate the importance of the 
folk-dance movement as she 
has seen it develup. One 
takes the reader to the Chau- 
tauqua tent in an average 
American town. The enter- 
tainer was Elizabeth Burche- 
nal. The nature of her pro- “ 
gram was unannounced, but 
she started off pleasantly and 
enthusiastically to talk of the 
value of folk dancing, of the 
beauty and color it might 
add to American life, of its 
innocent pleasure and _ its 
wholesome _ self-expression. 
The audience was totally un- —— =) 
prepared for what followed, Sk 
but their leader’s very mat- —Drawn by F. O. C. Darley 
(Continued on page 43) An American country dance 
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Editorially Speaking 


A Proposal From France 


N April 6 M. Briand, French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, made a remarkable proposal, not 
to the President of the United States but to the 

American people. Since he has proposed to us, it is 
“We, the People,” who should answer. He proposes 
a treaty between the United States and France which 
shall forever renounce war as between these two na- 
tions. 

What shall “We, the people,” say? It depends 
upon us. If we are united enough about it, Mr. Cool- 
idge would undoubtedly take up the proposal and carry 
it out. Why not? The French and American people 
have always been friendly and cooperative. It is un- 
thinkable that they will ever wish to resort to war. 
Why not express this confidence in each other in a 
genuine document of security that will give to the 
peoples of both nations the realization that they will 
forever remain friends? 

The proposal is not without precedent. Since the 
failure of the Protocol of Geneva, nations of Europe 
have been setting up between themselves treaties simi- 
lar to those proposed by that Protocol, and the chief 
leaders have been Sweden and Switzerland. Sweden 
has made an iron-bound treaty not to go to war with 
as many as fifteen nations. Switzerland is reported 
to have gone as far, and both nations are still pressing 
forward toward a world-wide understanding with all 
nations as between themselves. There are at least forty 
similar treaties between nations of Europe. Germany 
and Poland have just such a treaty as M. Briand 
proposes. Observing that this progress toward peace 
is moving to the right and to the left in Europe, M. 
Briand casts his eye over the sea and wonders if we, 
too, dare to take a step forward. 

The full text of M. Briand’s statement is as fol- 
lows: 

“For those whose lives are devoted to securing this living 
reality of a policy of peace the United States and France 
already appear before the world as morally in full agree- 
ment. If there were need for those two great democracies to 
give high testimony to their desire for peace and to furnish 
to other peoples an example more solemn, still France would 
be willing to subscribe publicly with the United States to any 
mutual engagement tending to outlaw war, to use an Amer- 
ican expression, as between these two countries. The re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of national policy is a 
conception already familiar to the signatories to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and of the Treaties of Locarno. 
Every engagement entered into in this spirit by the United 
States toward another nation such as France would contribute 
greatly in the eyes of the. world to broaden and strengthen 
the foundations on which the international policy of peace is 
being erected. These two great friendly nations, equally de- 
voted to the cause of peace, would furnish to the world the 
best illustration of the truth that the immediate end to be 
attained is not so much disarmament as the practical appli- 
cation of peace itself.” 


It is a way of speaking to each other that nations 
have at times. An idea is shot off into the air like a 
sky-rocket, as it were. The people on the other side 


shoot off a responding sky-rocket. And by and by, 
those in authority having sent out a feeler and received 
one, the proposition gets finally into official law. 
What can you, one of the American people, do? 
You can write or telegraph to the President, begging 
him to meet M. Briand halfway. You can get a 
great many other people to do the same thing. You 
can send your letter in the form of a petition with 
several signatures. You can get clubs and societies 
with which you are in touch to pass resolutions favor- 
able to it. It is only by a widespread expression of 
public opinion that this thing will come to pass. It 
would make one more center of good will and under- 
standing, one more spot where war is outlawed. c. c. c. 


So ~ * 


The Flood 


AILY, the disaster that is sweeping the lower 
Mississippi Valley grows more appalling. The 
inundated area is now longer than the distance 

from New York to Chicago, and most of the way as 
wide as Connecticut. The numbers of those driven 
from their homes, some even fleeing in their night 
clothes before towering waves, mount into thousands 
of which we can hardly keep track—possibly three 
hundred and fifty thousand. Some two-thirds of these 
are being cared for in refugee camps, while the others 
are still living in the upper stories of houses or camp- 
ing out as best they may. About three hundred lives 
have been lost. The property damage runs anywhere 
from $200,000,000 to half a billion. What all this 
means in terms of human distress is incalculable—the 
work of years swept away, everything to be done over 
again, to say nothing of discomfort and the danger ot 
epidemics. Certainly no CITIZEN reader needs urg- 
ing to heed the Red Cross as it renews appeals for help. 

Beyond that lie two questions—how the work of re- 
habilitation is to be done and how engineering can 
prevent the recurrence of so colossal a disaster. Mr. 
Hoover, in charge of the relief work, is recommending 
not only emergency measures but various plans to re- 
establish this vast population at once without a long 
interval of disorganization—plans for the building of 
bridges, levees, schools, financial credit for seed, live 
stock, implements, furniture, houses. 

As for the remedy, that is first of all, of course, for 
the engineers, with congressional action to follow. 
The need of wider and higher levees is stressed by Mr. 
Hoover. Former Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
proposes the use of dams on the upper reaches of the 
tributary streams. Reservoirs are another suggested 
resource. Some congressmen already have measures 
ready to urge reforestation. “Though floods occurred 
even before the many tributary rivers of the Missis- 
sippi and its own banks were cleared and settled, this 
is the mightiest of all, and the conclusion seems in- 
escapable that our ruthless method of stripping off the 
forests is partly to blame. It has long been established 
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that forests and the soil they create retard floods, long 
well-known that the American policy has been wanton- 
ly destructive. An enlarged program of planting is 
among the remedies urged by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and will be heard from later. The public will 
have its part to play in this vital subject, since it goes 
to the public’s representatives for final settlement. 
So as much enlightenment as possible is in order. 


* ~ *~ 


IV omen’s Fresh Outlook 
O's of the chief values of women in their new 


roles as participants in government is the fresh 

outlook they bring to bear on established insti- 
tutions. Mrs. John T. Pratt, the only woman alder- 
man ever elected in New York City, tells with 
engaging frankness in a recent Harper’s how useless 
she has found the entire board of aldermen. 

The New York City aldermanic chamber is com- 
posed of sixty-five men, with salaries of $5,000 each, 
costing the city a yearly total of about a half-million 
dollars. They meet once a week, and, according to Mrs. 
Pratt, act solely as a rubber stamp for the city govern- 
ment. The city budget of nearly four hundred and 
seventy-five millions was approved as submitted without 
question or scrutiny by any one or them but herself. She 
found many new employees added to the payroll with- 
out a request from the department concerned, appro- 
priations made which had not been asked for, 1,129 
motor cars provided for city officials, operating at a 
cost of $3,000,000 a year, a city taxicab service which 
costs fifty cents a mile when all New York rides in 
taxicabs at twenty cents a mile; discrepancies and 
extravagances of all kinds. And when she asked ques- 
tions the aldermen laughed at her and said good- 
naturedly, “Why worry?” 

She wonders what would happen if her own house 
were run in such an extravagant way and she questions 
if city housekeeping is not after all a woman’s business. 
Mrs. Pratt has always decried the idea that a woman’s 
point of view is different from a man’s, but she her- 
self proves that there is a difference. Women look at 
politics and government in the light of their own ex- 
periences and these are fundamentally different from 
the experiences of men. This is women’s great asset 
in politics, and the greatest service they can render is 
to refuse to accept the cut-and-dried opinions of men, 
and to trust their own judgment. 


* ~ ~ 


In Praise of Girls’ Clothes 


OT long ago we went to an Exhibit of Proper 
N Clothing given by the National Camp Fire 
Girls, and reveled in the sane beauty and cap- 
tivating charm of the young younger generation’s 
clothes. Real Camp Fire Girls, sweet, wholesome, ra- 
diant, were the models to display clothes for camp, 
summer sports, school and street, as well as formal 
frocks. And be it mentioned, it was not until the 
latter group was reached that a single silk stocking 
made its appearance! What wasn’t wool was lisle. 
The striking sanity of today’s clothes was driven 
home by three contrasting figures which looked, alas, 
like pictures in our own album—the bicycle girl in 


enormous bloomers, swelling sleeves, and a stiff black 
sailor; the tennis girl, in a stiff white shirt waist and 
a heavy skirt that hid her ankles; a bathing girl in a 
voluminous garment very discouraging to Channel 
swims. The contrasting figures of today were extreme- 
ly skimpy on yards around or down, of course—and 
how right that they should be! These girls were 
dressed to live comfortably the outdoor life that makes 
for health and strength. The result was taste and 
beauty. Even allowing for the dust with which the 
current fashion blinds, we wouldn’t see young girls re- 
turn to the old days for anything! 


*~ *~ ~ 


The World Does Move 
O N May 18 the papers carried a despatch from 


Berlin saying that Dr. Marie Hagemeyer has 
become the first woman judge in Germany. 
It brought memories. Just about twenty-five years 
ago the first woman to study law in Germany, Anita 
Augspurg, finished her course. At that time Germany 
did not admit women to the practice of law. Women 
were not admitted to political organizations, nor per- 
mitted to speak at political meetings, nor even allowed 
to attend political meetings. Anita Augspurg pro- 
ceeded to organize a suffrage committee in the free 
city of Homburg, with members elsewhere as well, 
and to hold occasional meetings. She had said, laugh- 
ingly, that the study of law had taught her to evade 
the law, and now she cannily called her organization 
by the innocuous name, “Homburg Committee.” 
Even so, she had to secure the formal consent of the 
police before she could hold her meetings. Between 
that carefully guarded beginning and the granting of 
suffrage to German women stretched only sixteen 
years; from first woman law student to first woman 
judge only twenty-five. The world does move. 


%~ so % 


Foreign Policies for May 


RITICS of our foreign policy had a chance to 
chalk up a long white mark for the Adminis- 
tration recently. By refusing to join the Powers 
in making reprisals for the Nanking affair, Wash- 
ington is chiefly responsible for the present hands-off, 
waiting policy, instead of blockades and force, in China. 
The Nicaragua settlement does not give liberal 
opinion such clear satisfaction, though the open in- 
tervention we practice in imposing peace is an im- 
provement on the course that we have been pursuing. 
At least civil war has been stopped; at least a super- 
vised election, next year, has been arranged for. But 
that the Liberals disarmed under threat of force seems 
obvious. And that the civil war would have ended 
long ago if we had kept out jis likely. We chose to 
support Diaz, against the wishes of the people. Hav- 
ing done that, our present open course was the logically, 
humanly best course. But in the process we have ac- 
cumulated new problems in deepened distrust and dis- 
like throughout the Latin-American countries. Before 
that feeling is removed there will be need of a better 
type of official tact and sensibility in dealing with our 
Latin neighbors. 
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Looking Ahead 


N April a plan new to the League was given a fair trial. 

For seven years the work has gone on with a gathering 

of clans at an annual- convention each year. For 1927, 

a Sabbatical year was declared and only the National Board, 

the executive staff, the state presidents and one other repre- 

sentative from each state came together in a General Council 

meeting, like a big family, to take stock of the past, the present 

and the future. This inventory was a revelation and an 

encouragement beyond any aspirations that any League mem- 
ber entertained, even in her hidden thoughts. 

Of the past much need not be said, for the history of the 
seven years is the usual story of a new idea springing into the 
mind and consciousness of men (only it was women in this 
instance!) ; of instant growth, followed by a subsequent period 
of slower gait when those who see the vision are girding their 
loins to carry on and the rest are wondering of what the 
others dream. Such a period is 
the present, but of the future, 
where is the limit to the possibil- 
ities and promises which that 
holds out to the forward-looking 
members of this organization ? 

To all who attended this 
Council meeting in Washington 
there was a challenge, not only to 
those who see tomorrow’s oppor- 
tunities but to those who want to 
have in hand a definite piece of 
work to be done today. The rati- 
fication of the Child Labor 
Amendment will call for the best 
efforts of the women of the coun- 
try. Some day the Congress of 
the United States must be en- 
abled to make wise provision to 
eliminate from premature and 
dangerous employment children 
whose guardians are either too 
selfish or too helpless to protect 
them in their inherent right—the 
right to an education of some 
sort, the right to play, to health 
and to decent citizenship. To 
the woman whose purpose is to 
become a more intelligent voter 
the facts and the history that lie 
back of this proposed amendment 
contain a challenge of the most 








vigorous kind—a challenge which cannot long be ignored. 

In line with this is the great question of the continuance, 
at the end of two years, of the work begun under the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act. In January the Act was extended for 
two years, but what of the future? Shall the intelligent voter 
allow gains made in the health of the mothers and children 
of the nation to be lost because the vision of work to be done 
fails, or at best becomes dimmed ? 

Following closely on these two great measures comes a 
further challenge to the voter, that of making herself 
acquainted with the development in this country of electrical 
power. As an intelligent person she must know whence the 
power emanates, what it costs, why it is expensive, or, if 
cheaper in some places, why? All these questions touch a 
vital part of the homes of America and demand answers that 
shall prove the wisdom and real interest in public welfare 
of enfranchised women. 

Wider, however, than even the work for children, for 
mothers, for better home conditions, for the presence of 
women on juries, that a “jury of 
one’s peers” may become true, is 
the far-flung challenge of inter- 
national co-operation to prevent 
war. The mind thrills as the 
possibilities loom before it of 
arbitration, of negotiation, of a 
consummation of the teaching of 
that wise Teacher whose message 
to the world was “peace”—not 
the peace of inertia, not the peace 
of timidity, but the peace which 
crowns the efforts of mutual un- 
derstanding and tolerance among 
men and nations. 

All this and more was hurled 
out into the atmosphere at this 
Council meeting and the answer 
is, as always, that only as women 
become more and more alive to 
the issues of the day and grad- 
ually make themselves more and 
more truly intelligent as voters 
can this great new experiment in 
the education of women go for- 
ward with courage and wisdom. 
—Atlice G. Hrxon. 





Mrs. Ramsey, the new vice- 
president, succeeds Miss Mollie 
Ray Carroll, who recently re- 
ceived a fellowship abroad. 


© Moffett 
Mrs. W. W. Ramsey, of Chicago—the National League's 
new fifth vice-president 
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At the White House—a part of the Council delegation, which was received by President Coolidge 


The General Council Acts 


CTION in the League of Women Voters begins, as 
Miss Sherwin said in her president’s address, with ‘‘sit- 
uations, not subjects.” The reminder is particularly 

apt in relation to the General Council, which is empowered 

to make only such changes in the program as “‘shall be neces- 
sary to meet altered conditions.” 

The following proposals submitted to the state Leagues 
more than the required two months in advance, received the 
necessary two-thirds vote of the General Council and are 
added to the program: 

To the Department of Efficiency in Government—Study of 
corrupt practices legislation. 

To the Department of International Co-operation to Prevent 
W ar—Support of the settlement of international difficulties 
by arbitration or other peaceful means and support of 
treaties having the same end in view. 

To the Committee on Child Welfare (for Legislation—State 
and Federal)—Support ot measures promoting the more 
effective establishment and continuance in the states of work 
for maternity and infancy hygiene. 

The proposal to add “study of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act” to the program was supplanted by the 
following motion which was adopted: “that a committee be 
appointed to report to the 1928 convention as to the pos- 
sibilities of placing a study of the Eighteenth Amendment by 
the League on its study program.” ‘The Board of Directors 
was also instructed to make an effort ‘‘to encourage a qualified 
foundation to make a survey of the results of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act.” The action reflects 
opinion expressed by the delegates that only thorough study 
with adequate material would be satisfactory to the League 
in approaching so large a question, that the form of the study 
should be defined in advance, and that there is need of a 
scientific survey of existing conditions requiring larger 
resources in money and personnel than the League can com- 
mand. ; 





From now on until the count of the ballots in the presi- 
dential election in 1928, League activities in every state should 
be planned with reference to the political calendar. ‘This is 
one of the recommendations adopted by the Council as part 
of the report of the “Committee of Nine,” whose carefully 
drafted program of activities anticipating the League’s rela- 
tion to the 1928 elections was perhaps the most significant 
product of the week. The committee, which was composed 
of two members of the Board and a representative from each 
of the seven regions, prefaced their report—too long for 
printing here—by stating their belief “that a successful cam- 
paign to get-out-the-vote must be more than spasmodic intensi- 
fied work before elections. The program of the League and 
the continuous day-by-day work to carry out that program is 
the League’s real get-out-the-vote campaign.” 

The means by which the maternity and infancy work may 
be carried on after the expiration of the Sheppard-Towner Act 
in June, 1929, had the particular attention of the Council. 
It was voted to undertake a careful survey in every state of 
the work already established under the act, its permanency, 
the degree to which the states will be prepared to carry for- 
ward its work after 1929, and the form and amount of fed- 
eral assistance which may be necessary or desirable after that 
date. 

The Council discussed and approved the reports of two 
committees whose work has been to scrutinize the program 
and particularly the program-making procedure of the League, 
testing it for clarity, convenience and the safeguarding of the 
ideal of responsible and representative action on which the 
League program rests. That the changes recommended were 
few and dealt largely with minor details detracts not at all 
from the value of these thoughtful reports, presented, one by 
Mrs. Sherrard, of Michigan, and one by Mrs. Rotch, of 
Massachusetts. 

Plans for carrying out the program of work and the many 
special recommendations referred to it by the General Council. 
were acted upon by the Board of Directors in two-day meet- 
ings held at the Congressional Country Club following the 
adjournment of the Council.—Gtapys Harrison. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 
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The Council’s “Gala” Event 


N the last few years of League conventions Miss 

Katharine Ludington’s guiding genius has been responsible 

for ‘“‘gala” events at national gatherings. The recent 
General Council 


meeting, while not 
a convention in 
delegate represen- 
tation, or in dura- 
tion or scope, did 
have its “gala’’ oc- 
casion. Miss Lud- 
ington again was 
the program origi- 
nator and _ presid- 
ing officer. To 
most League mem- 
bers, Miss Luding- 
ton’s hand has 
been seen in “gala’”’ 
finance affairs, but 
this year it was 
evident in a dinner 
which had for its 
theme, ‘‘The 
Voter, the Press, 
the Radio.” 

Like most events 
of this kind, it had 
its high-water 
mark. It came in 


the address of mo 
Merlin H. Aylesworth, president of the National Broadcast- 


ing Company. Mr. Aylesworth offered the League the use 
of the company’s broadcasting facilities for programs devoted 
to the political education of voters. The offer, which came 
without warning, was greeted—and it would seem, accepted 
—by cheers and rounds of applause. 

It was a program which evidently won the invisible audi- 
ence as quickly as the three hundred guests in the visible 
group. Witness the comments of two newspaper writers— 
one in the invisible company, the other within twenty feet of 
the speaker’s table. 

Ruth Jones, a Washington newspaper woman, wrote in 
part: “It stands out in my mind as unique among banquets, 
since the formal program was over by 10:30 o'clock, leaving 
time for discussion from the floor and strength among the 
guests to propound questions and to be interested in the an- 
swers”’ . . . . The first official pronouncement from a 
member of the new Federal Radio Commission, Henry A. 
Bellows, was a feature of the dinner. Mr. Bellows made a 
clear, concise and well-expressed exposition of the Govern- 
ment’s point of view of the functions of its youngest 
agency ... 

“The question, ‘What may the radio mean to the voter?’ 
was answered by Merlin H. Aylesworth. He began by say- 
ing that the effect of the radio was already in evidence in the 
League of Women Voters in the precision and expedition with 
which its program was being run off David 
Lawrence, president of the United States Daily, answered 
‘No’ with variations on the theme, to the question, ‘Is the 
press encouraging men and women to enter public life?’ . . . 
The question of the voice of the minority seemed to interest 
the audience and several questions had to do with the oppor- 
tunity the radio might offer for the expression of minority 
opinion . . . Miss Katharine Ludington was toast 
mistress and presided with grace, wit and brevity. Various 
members of the board of directors, including Miss Belle Sher- 
win, president, and Mrs. Maud Wood Park, a former presi- 
dent, asked the questions so ably answered by the speakers.” 

And in behalf of the invisible audience, a radio columnist in 


League leaders with another President! 





_At the Cuban Embassy a League delegation felici- 
tates President Machado, of Cuba, on his pledged support of the Cuban suffrage campaign 
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the Washington Times had this to say about the occasion: 

“Tf divers and sundry organizations that project speeches de- 
livered at their annual dinners through the atmosphere and 
into loud speakers will take a few lessons from the National 
League of Women Voters they will find a much greater wel- 
come for their programs than is the cas¢ at present. There 

Seare thousands of 

Histeners who 
Heard the after- 
dinner talking of 
the League last 
evening from the 
Mayflower hotel, 
Washington, who 
will make a decid- 
ed effort to tune in 
on anything else 
the Women Voters 
may want to put 
on the atmosphere. 
The reason being 
that for the first 
time in radio his- 
tory there seemed 
to be some excuse 
for the speeches, 
and the speech- 
makers were so in- 
troduced that they 
were compelled to 
stick to answering 
the questions asked 
them quickly, di- 
rectly and with 
force and real information.” 

J. N. Darling, political cartoonist, who referred to him- 
self as “trained only to speak with his hands,” proved to be 
as delightfully entertaining with the spoken word as with his 
pen. The practical newspaperman’s point of view on news- 
paper problems which affect the voter of today was ably pre- 
sented by Ralph Turner, representing the United Press Asso- 
ciations. Bruce Bliven, in his forceful way, and as Miss Jones 
pointed out “knowing well how to ‘point a moral and adorn a 
tale’,” defended the weekly. 


For Cuban Woman Suffrage 


N the last Sunday morning in April, just as Council 
delegates were gathering in Washington, a small dele- 
gation from the National League of Women Voters 

called on President Machado, of Cuba, to express on behalf 
of leading American suffragists and women voters their ap- 
preciation of his pledged support of the campaign for woman 
suffrage in that country. The delegation, headed by Miss 
Belle Sherwin, League president, was received by the Cuban 
President, and the Cuban Ambassador, Orestes Ferrara, at the 
Cuban Embassy. 

Women voters of the United States believe the women of 
Cuba are ready for suffrage and that votes for women will 
mean votes for the welfare of Cuba, Miss Sherwin told Pres- 
ident Machado. President Machado told the delegation that 
suffrage for women in Cuba would, in his opinion, be an act 
of justice. He paid high tribute to the progress Cuban women 
have made in twenty-eight years, and reiterated his previous 
statements that no longer should they be deprived of the right 
of voting. 

In the delegation were Mrs. Maud Wood Park, former 
League president; Miss Marguerite M. Wells and Miss 
Gladys Harrison, of Minneapolis; Mrs. Ernest J. Mott, Miss 
Alice Burr and Miss Ruth Turner, of San Francisco; Mrs. 
Albert H. Putney, of Washington, D. C., and Miss Tulia 
Margaret Hicks, of Granville, New York. 
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June, 1927 


Sidelights on the Council Meeting 


O flowers, no applause, not even a formal 
N introduction heralded the annual address of 

our National President. Sliding deftly 
from the announcement of a committee appoint- 
ment into the preface of her address she gave no 
one a chance to make even the smallest show of 
appreciation and affection. As always she spoke 
quietly, simply, with the force that comes from 
looking deep into purposes, well ahead into the 
future, and from tested faith in the power of in- 
telligent and vitalized good will in ‘our great 
adventure in patriotism.” 


ECEIVING with the ladies of the Cabinet, 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover delightfully entertain- 
ed the delegates at tea—“just a simple tea so that 
they may renew their acquaintances and interests.” 
So the hostess minimized her hospitality, but 
thoughtful observers of the four days following 
traced the unfailing friendliness of the sessions to 
its happy impetus. 


HEN tea again—in a beautiful. “new old 

house” where Miss Sherwin, private resident 
of Washington, is a next-door neighbor of Miss 
Sherwin, chief administrator of the National 
League. Receiving with the hostess were the 
Chiefs of the Women’s and Children’s Bureaus, 
Miss Anderson and Miss Abbott, Mrs. Katharine 
Cook, of the Bureau of Education, and Miss Jessie 
Dell, only woman member of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 


IFTEEN minutes after the arrival of the first ten guests 
they were politely separated from their tea cups and start- 

ed on what some state presidents described as the high spot of 
the whole Council meeting—a tour of National Headquarters. 
Every secretary and every member of the clerical force was at 
her desk and printed labels marked the divisions of activities, 
reference books, files and displays. As delegates left the build- 
ing they were given a four-page paper entitled “A Guide 
to the Services of the National League of Women Voters.’ 





O* Thursday afternoon five busses lined up beside the 
Hotel Mayflow- 

er, each to take a group 
of delegates to visit a 
government depart- 
ment. The next morn- 
ing all the delegates 
heard a presentation of 
the discussion method 
by Mr. Harrison EI- 
liott and then broke up 
into the five smaller 
groups that had made 
tours the day before. 
Those who had visited 


the Department of 
State discussed the 
question, ‘How can 





citizens in a democracy 
understand and control 
the foreign policy of 


M . gE IPR 
their country?” The ore evidence of the Council spirit: 





Mrs. Edward P. Cos- 

tigan, the new presi- 

dent of the District 

of Columbia League, 

enjoying every Coun- 
cil session 





_ Mrs. George Vaux, Jr., of Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and Mrs. Caspar Whitney, second regional director 
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topic assigned to the group that visited the Civil 
Service Commission was, ‘How can ability, indus- 
try, and initiative, when dedicated to the public 
service, receive adequate recognition?” Those tak- 
ing part in the Bureau of Education tour had the 
question, “Can the equalization of educational op- 
portunity in this country be secured by the action 
ot local governments alone?’ To the group visit- 
ing the Children’s Bureau was given the question, 
‘Is undesirable bureaucracy inevitable as a result 
of co-operation between the state and federal. gov- 
ernments?” The delegates who toured the Wom- 
en’s Bureau discussed the topic, “Should there be 
special legislation for women engaged in industrial 
occupations today?” 

To the fifth region go the honors for being the 
dramatis personae of the Council. To illustrate a 
sugar-coated method of drilling on fundamentals 
of League procedure and policy they staged a re- 
hearsal of ““What Every League Should Know’— 
a skit worthy of repetition before state conventions 
everywhere. 


RS. ELLICOTT was gracious hostess 
Saturday of a trip to Annapolis arranged by 
the Maryland League. Typical of the Southern 
hospitality of that afternoon was the fact that Mrs. 
Ritchie, mother of the Governor, came to the State 
House to greet the delegates in his absence. After 
glimpses of the Naval Academy the visitors were 
entertained at tea by Mrs. Slayton at the charming, 
historic Rideout House. 


66 M R. PRESIDENT!” Whatever one’s 

political affiliations, it is a momentous 
thing to be received by the President at the White House. In 
view of his frequently expressed concern at American indit- 
ference to voting it was fitting that the statement presented 
to President Coolidge by Miss Sherwin should include a 
pledge of “unremitting efforts to instill in women a sense 
of responsibility toward government” . ‘ “We 
know that occasional drives and campaigns to ‘Get Out the 
Vote’ are not enough but that the relating of the people’s 
interest to the affairs of government is the persistent problem 
of a successful democracy.” 


66 HE LEAGUE is too modest about what it actually ac- 
complishes,”’ 


Therefore a few minutes at 
the Congressional 
Country Club lunch- 
eon were devoted to 
rapid “presentations” 
to the delegates of pres- 
idents of state Leagues 
where especially note- 
worthy achievements 
had been made during 
the last year. This 
spur-of-the-minute self- 
congratulation was so 
enthusiastically receiv- 
ed that a carefully 
compiled honor roll 
may become a feature 
of annual meetings, 
Council or Convention, 
hereafter. 

Jutta MARGARET 

HIcks. 


we are told. 
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The Policewoman and Deportation 


By JANE Perry CLARK 


This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen. 
which is solely responsible for what appears thereon 


F a girl, brought to the United 

States from England at the age 

of two, becomes a prostitute at 

the age of twenty, she is deport- 

able to England and she becomes 
a grave social problem for both coun- 
tries. The policewoman who comes in 
contact with her touches a question of 
international importance, and by realiz- 
ing that her service is not confined to 
the limits of one community makes a 
real contribution to social work from 
the international point of view. 

The United States has improved the 
machinery for administering its immi- 
gration policy so there are now few 
immigrants who journey to this country 
only to be turned back or excluded. 
There are, however, many foreigners 
living in the country who can be ex- 
pelled or “deported,” as it is technically 
called. We are now deporting each 
month about a thousand aliens, unde- 
sirable according to the immigration 
law. In the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, deporta- 
tion is one of the most important 
functions of the immigration service. 

There are so many social problems 
involved in deportation that social 
workers and policewomen need to 
know about the law and how it works. 
Aliens may be deported within three or 
five years after entry, or without time 
limit at all, depending on the cause of 
deportation. Of most interest to police- 
women are the last class, for among 
those who can be deported without time 
limit are criminals, prostitutes, white 
slavers and those brought to the country 
for an immoral purpose. 


International Aspects 


EPORTATION, in its pro- 
D cedure, is purely administrative, 

centralized within the Depart- 
ment of Labor, with the Secretary of 
Labor as final authority. Not a punish- 
ment for crime, it may be carried on 
without the safeguards of criminal pro- 
cedure. The individual in question is 
reported to the local immigration official, 
who investigates, and if he finds grounds 
for deportation, applies to the Bureau 
of Immigration for a warrant of arrest. 
When this reaches him he holds a 


“hearing,” at which the alien may have 


a lawyer and show cause why he should 
not be deported. The record of the 
hearing is then sent to the Bureau, 
where it is gone over by a board of 





© Dudley Hoyt 
Jane Perry Clark has been with the In- 
ternational Migration Service in New 
York City since 1924, first as secretary, 
then as Research Secretary, finding time 
for articles and reviews and a book, 
“Some Social Aspects of Deportation to 
Europe from the United States” 


three persons, who recommend that the 
warrant of deportation should or should 
not issue. The final decision is left to 
the Secretary or one of his assistants. 
Application must next be made for a 
passport and in this we first see the 
question of deportation internationally. 
The United States may legally send out 
undesirables, but the countries to which 
they go may refuse to take them and 
an international impasse results. Where 
a man expatriates himself by long ab- 
sence from his country and has not 
become an American citizen he is a ‘man 
without a country.” People may have 
citizenship different from the country 
from which they came; thus a Czech 
living twenty years in the United States, 
and there married to a Cuban, on be- 
coming insane cannot be deported to 
Czechoslovakia but must needs go to 


Cuba, where she has never been, since 
she has become a citizen of Cuba 
through her marriage. A girl born in 
Germany of Austrian parents takes the 
citizenship of her parents, and if de- 
ported with tuberculosis, goes to Aus- 
tria. A Russian may not be deported 
at all, as the United States has no 
diplomatic relations with Russia and no 
passport can be secured. 

When the deportee reaches home he 
must begin life anew. The social prob- 
lems which have caused his deportation 
do not end with his departure from this 
country and may be intensified by his 
arrival in a different environment. The 
policewoman must look beyond the con- 
fines of one country and seek adjust- 
ment from the international point of 
view. Although she by no means ad- 
vises the retention here of those who 
are socially undesirable, she realizes 
that deportation may be merely passing 
the problems from one country to an- 
other, as we used to pass them from 
one town to the next, and there must 
be international cooperation in effecting 
a solution. 


Two Points of View 


HE policewoman is in a position 
of peculiar vantage in that she is 
a public official and a social 
worker as well, and can see the question 
from the point of view of official in- 
terest in public policy and from the 
standpoint of solving the problem of the 
individual. She is especially concerned 
with delinquency and its prevention, and 
is more apt to come in contact with 
the deportation of delinquents than is 
anyone from a private social agency. 
She it is who must look ahead to see 
that provision is made for social care 
of the person deported on moral grounds, 
since the deportee is often entrusted to 
her custody while awaiting deportation. 
We may look to the policewoman as a 
liaison officer in the building of inter- 
national machinery by which officials 
of different countries will one day co- 
operate in the care of their socially in- 
adequate. 
Note—For further information on the work 
of policewomen, address Miss Helen D. 


Pigeon, International Association of Police- 
women, 220 Evening Star Building, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader is Asked to be a Reporter 


Economics, Pots and Pans 
ERR STRESEMANN’S recom- 


mendation that the League of 
Nations Council appoint three women 
to the International Economic Confer- 
ence, now being held in Geneva, went 
through to the tune of four—Mrs. Bar- 
bara Wootton, of England, principal of 
Morley College for working men and 
women, prominent in the Labor Party; 
Frau Emmy Freundlich, national coun- 
cilor of Austria and president of the 
International League of Women Co- 
operators; Miss E. C. Vandorp, secre- 
tary of the Dutch National Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation; Dr. Marie 
Elizabeth Liiders, member of the Ger- 
Reichstag and of the executive 


man 
committee of the German Industrial 
Commission 

Probably Frau Stresemann had a 


word to say, too. For as might or might 
not be expected the women delegates are 
aiding in the solution of pending eco- 
nomic problems via the kitchen. ‘‘Ra- 
tionalization” of pots and pans is their 
scheme—no doubt striking a responsive 
chord in the heart of many a housewife. 
Henceforth, if the idea gains ground, it 
will be possible to buy all domestic 
articles, even knives, forks and plates, 
by numbers, like collars and shoes. 
The first step is for each country to 
organize a committee of home-makers 
and industrialists. The household, that 





and track. 


At Bryn Mawr its pictorial value plays a part, too 
—a trio where the archer shot as the sun set 


biggest and most stable of world mar- 
kets, may then be catered to rationally 
instead of on the present haphazard 
lines. 


The Next President? 


WET “1928” loomed ominously 

before Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike in Providence where the 
Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforceinent called a two-day “‘patriotic 
convention,’ May 10-11. The com- 
mittee, an afhliation of ten national or- 


ganizations, including the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, represents in cold figures 
approximately 8,000,000 women. Meth- 
ods for getting dry planks in party 
platforms and dry candidates on party 
tickets occupied the delegates along with 
the drawing up of declarations in support 
of the Constitution and law enforce- 
ment. Threats to serve notice on politi- 
cal leaders who do not promise dryness 
came from such women as Mrs. Samuel 
J. Bens of New York, Senator Belle 
Kearney of Mississippi, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Tilton of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, of Bev- 
erly, Massachusetts, was re-elected chair- 
man of the committee. 


With the Victims of Flood 


UT of the black 
O night covering 
the Mississippi flood 
has come many a 
tale of hardship and 
heroism, not the least 
of which is that of 
Miss Elizabeth G. 
Fox, Red Cross 
nursing adviser in the 
flood zone. From the 
very first the protec- 
tion of health in this 
area has assumed seri- 
ous proportions. Not 
only are several hun- 
dred thousand people 
living in refugee 
camps, but water sup- 
plies are polluted, 
with danger of 
typhoid. To impose 
sanitary regulations 
for the disposal of 


© Acme 


Spring brings archery to the women’s colleges along with tennis 





Miss Elizabeth G. Fox, head of the Red 
Cross nursing corps in the flood zone 


sewage and garbage and the protection 
of food supplies, to vaccinate and in- 
oculate are all part of the nurse’s work, 
besides caring for the sick. It has been 
Miss Fox’s job to organize this emer- 
gency force. In the height of the crisis 
she made a survey of the entire flood 
area, traveling under great risk to what- 
ever district seemed next threatened with 
a levee break. 

Ever since her graduation from Wis- 
consin and the Johns Hopkins’ nursing 
school, Miss Fox has done administra- 
tive and public health nursing. She 
joined the Red Cross in 1917. 


Wherefore, Wisconsin? 


TILL, one word bars any woman 
from becoming Governor of Wis- 
consin. In 1907 when the constitution 
was adopted all the major state offices 
were as a matter of course assigned to 


male citizens. Nation-wide suffrage 
proved no panacea. The word still 


stuck. Except for the referendum in 
1923, which received the required ma- 
jority but was ruled out on a techni- 
cality, legislatures have refused to act. 
Now, again, that body has adjourned 
without taking any action, this time in 
the face of an active state-wide cam- 
paign waged by women leaders. 


“Zonta’ Convenes 


USINESS and professional women 
from many states attended the sev- 

enth annual convention of the Zonta 
Clubs in Washington recently. “Zonta,” 
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an Indian word meaning trustworthy, 
in this case sums up for women the 
ideas of the Rotary Clubs for men— 
high ideals, honest business methods, 
dissemination of successful business 
ideas. ‘The first club started in Buffalo 
and since then more than fifty have been 
organized all over the country, not to 
mention Australia and Honolulu. 
Locally, each club adapts itself to ful- 
filling the practical need at hand, 
whether it be for the Girl Scouts or the 
old ladies’ home. Nationally, all work 
together along a chosen line—for the 
most part, vocational guidance for girls 
as well as financial assistance. Miss 
Louise C. Gerry, of Buffalo, is the na- 
tional president. 


Africa, Belgium and Home 


RS. CARL AKELEY has just 

returned with the Belgian Cross 
of the Knight of the Order of the 
Crown—an honor rarely presented and 
in only a few cases to a woman. In 
January, 1926, Mr. and Mrs. Akeley 
set off for Africa to collect specimens 
for the American Museum of Natural 
History. Their trip took them to the 
Belgian Congo. There, unfortunately, 
Mr. Akeley was seized with a fever and 
died. Mrs. Akeley determined to com- 
plete the plans laid out by her husband 
and for many weeks she and the other 
members of the expedition struggled on 
through hardship after hardship. It was 
because of this service to science that 
Mrs. Akeley received the Belgian 
award. Others have come to her. Be- 
fore her marriage, as Miss Mary L. 
Jobe, she won recognition as a mountain 


climber and explorer in Canada. 
The Englishwoman Hopes 
REMIER BALDWIN’S sweeping 


reform bill, giving women the vote 
at twenty-one, thus equalizing their 
franchise with that of men, will be in- 
troduced at the next session of Parlia- 
ment. If the bill passes, five million 
women in Great Britain will be added 
to the voting list, giving them a majority 
of two million over the men. 

Under present legislation, the voting 
age for women in parliamentary elec- 
tions is fixed at thirty, though in local 
elections the sexes are on an equal foot- 
ing. In addition to the high age limit, 
various other restrictions further reduce 
the number of women eligible to cast 
ballots. Mr. Baldwin’s bill will abolish 


all these restrictions. 
A Four-Time Auditor 


BY wire come glad tidings from a 
California feminist—for the fourth 


time Miss Myrtelle Gunzul won the 
election for auditor in the Long Beach 
municipal campaign, and, this time, she 


headed the ticket. A record of efficiency 
and honesty caused the defeat of seven 
out of eight contenders, all of them 
backed by administration forces. Miss 
Gunzul was the only successful woman 
candidate on the ticket and the town 
has turned out en masse to pay tribute. 
Incidentally, she is the only woman 
auditor in the United States elected to 
the office. 


The Council at Geneva 


IX American representatives of the 

National Council of Women are to 
be present at the meeting of the Execu- 
tive and Standing Committees of the 
International Council at Geneva, June 
7 to 17. The president of the National 
Council of Women, Valeria H. Parker, 
M.D., not being able to attend, has ap- 
pointed as her proxy Mrs. H. H. Knox, 
of New Canaan. Mrs. Knox, who was 
an active suffragist, is now engaged in 
educational work. Professor Marian P. 
Whitney, formerly chairman of the 








Wide World 


Ex-Premier MacDonald and his “right- 
hand man” found a Washington stroll 
to their liking. Ishbel, one-time hostess 
at Downing Street, filled some of her 
father’s speaking engagements during 
his illness on their recent visit here 


Education Committee of the National 
Council of Women, attends in her ca- 
pacity of Convener of Education. 

The other delegates are Mrs. Rob- 
bins Gilman, of Minneapolis; Miss 
Agnes L. Peterson, of the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, taking the place of Miss 
Mary Anderson, who was unable to 
leave; Miss Ruth Turner, president of 
the San Francisco Leaoue of Women 
Voters; Miss Isabel Kearney, social 
worker and educational expert, and 
Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, of the 
American CHILD HEALTH Association. 
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“Sold for Freedom” 


CHOES of a memorable day long 

past were reawakened in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, on May 15 when 
“Pinky,” the little slave girl “‘sold for 
freedom” from the pulpit of that 
church by Henry Ward Beecher in the 
stirring days of 1860, was brought back 
to attend the memorial of her bene- 
factor. 

She was a symbol, that little “Pinky,” 
symbol of a controversy that rocked— 
and almost wrecked—the nation. And 
Mrs. James E. Hunt, the venerable and 
cultured woman who was once “Pinky,” 
the slave, seemed a symbol, too, as she 
told in simple but precise English the 
story of that “offering for freedom.” 

Mrs. Hunt has used well the freedom 
given her by that generous congregation, 
swept to the brink of frenzy by Beecher’s 
eloquence. She was educated at How- 
ard College, and spent the active years 
of her life as a teacher. She lives in 
Washington, D. C., and still takes an 
alert interest in the advancement of her 
race, 


Hawaii, Too 


R. EDITH HALE SWIFT, of 

the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, is to add the Hawaiian Islands 
to her crowded program of lectures and 
conferences. For some time she has an- 
swered the call of schools and colleges, 
of group leaders and girls’ and women’s 
organizations here in America who have 
felt the need for wisdom and_ sanity 
along with scientific fact in dealing with 
the problem of sex education. Now 
Hawaii, through Mrs. Katherine Wil- 
lard Eddy, General Secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A. at Honolulu, has put in a 
plea. So the trip has been arranged 
and Dr. Swift will go to the Islands 
from September first to December first. 
This is but part, however, of a larger 
program of service to second-generation 
Orientals. Dr. Swift is now engaged 
for five weeks in an extensive program 
on the Pacific Coast, under the auspices 
of the Japanese Students’ Christian 
Association. 


A National Survey 


HE National Personnel Research 

Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs began last December to 
make a thorough occupational survey of 
this organization. It is being conducted 
by Dr. Margaret Elliott of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who sent out 46,- 
528 questionnaires. From the return. 
which has already reached twenty-five 
per cent, it is believed that-an outstand- 
ing contribution will be made to the in- 
formation concerning business and _pro- 
fessional women throughout the country. 
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The BOOKSHELF 


Helen Hull 





OR the sake of the future, it is 
to be hoped that there are in 
the United States a few wom- 
en who would rather read his- 
tory than fiction. But if book- 

sellers and librarians are to be believed, 
there aren’t many of them. Most of us, 
still scarred from freshman stumblings 
among the Gallic wars and senior strug- 
gles with Revolutionary campaigns, turn 
a shuddering shoulder to anything that 
reminds us of those woes. So most of 
us would miss Charlesand Mary Beard’s 
“Rise of American Civilization,” and 
all unknowing, let slip a great adventure. 

“The discovery, settlement, and ex- 
pansion of America form merely one 
phase in the long and restless movement 
of mankind on the face of-the earth.” 
In such leisurely and captivating fashion 
does the book begin, raising the curtain 
with a sentence that sets the drama’s 
sweep and pace. 

The main outline of its plot has the 
simplicity of greatness, but its details 
are as complex as the daily life with 
which it deals. It concerns the rise and 
development of an American people, en- 
gaged in building a nation and a civiliza- 
tion. It has no theoretic axe to grind, 
no pet prejudice to support. Its heroes 
are not only the familiar stars of our 
popular tradition; those appear, but 
stripped of surplus padding and reduced 
to their proper proportions. The ones 
who carry the real burden of the play 
are the sailormen and the farmers, house- 
wives and merchants, planters and hunt- 
ers, and all “the ceaseless pageant of 
common humanity engrossed in the 
routine of labor from sun to sun.”’ 

One of the most valuable, and un- 
usual, things about the book is its recog- 
nition of the presence of women at every 
stage in the country’s development. One 
is so used to reading purely masculine 
history that the simple picture of men 
and women working together comes al- 


By c. s. and M. A. 


most as a shock. In the very first chap- 
ter, speaking of England’s qualifications 
for the hard labor of planting successful 
colonies in the New World, it says point- 
edly: “If the European stock was to 
preserve its racial strains and not fuse 
with Indians and Negroes, as was the 
case in large parts of Spanish-America, 
colonization could not possibly succeed 
without capable and energetic women of 
every class who could endure the hard- 
ships of pioneer life.” 

From that page forward, in the colo- 
nies, the young republic, the “fuming 
forties,” the Civil War and the Machine 
Age, women appear, not as freaks or 
isolated geniuses, but as an integral part 
of the changing, growing population. 
An account of the suffrage movement, of 
the place of women in literature and 
education, of the growth of cultural 
clubs, and of the change in woman’s 
political and social status, is woven as a 
matter of important fact into the fine 
fabric of the book. 


MONG the most distinguished 
novels of last year was the 
dazzling portrait of “Mrs. Dal- 

loway” by Virginia Woolf. With its 
publication Mrs. Woolf stood forth as 
perhaps the cleverest and most success- 
ful exponent of that new school of fiction 
which builds a story out of the thought, 
the feeling, the reactions of the charac- 





Virginia Woolf 


ters—in a word, out of their full 
“stream of consciousness” instead of by 
the author’s objective treatment. 
Although any work from the pen of 
Mrs. Woolf merits attention because of 


Zephine Humphrey 





its significance to the trend of writing 
and its influence on young authors, ‘she 
trips, in her new book, “To the Light- 
house,” into the bog where so many of 
this modern school have floundered. She 
tries so hard for such fine shades of 
feeling, for such nice nuances of thought, 
that her meaning grows blurred. Fur- 
thermore, “To the Lighthouse” does not 
concern a single character but the large, 
heterogeneous Ramsey family—wife, 
husband, eight children, and sundry 
visitors. In the first part all are seen 
at a house party at the Ramsey’s sum- 
mer home in the Hebrides. Then ten 
years pass, during which the house stands 
empty. After these years are over and 
after Mrs. Ramsey’s death, the family 
returns to its summer home, where still 
the shadow of Mrs. Ramsey dominates 
her husband, her children, and their 
friends. 

At times Mrs. Ramsey, who is the 
central figure, emerges as a real person. 
But to keep alive a whole group by 
such delicate means as the play and 
interplay of thought and feeling is too 
difficult a task even for the expert Mrs. 
Woolf. 

Yet her style remains exquisite and 
triumphant. 


F one has forgotten that people can, 

and do, live richly quiet lives, one 
should read Zephine Humphrey’s 
“Winterwise.” With the same gentle 
charm that has characterized all her es- 
says and sketches, Miss Humphrey pic- 
tures the life of writer wife and artist 
husband in their wintry New England 
home: a chapter on the temperament of 
a pet cat next to one that is a philosophy 
of life; collies, town meetings, house- 
work, winter sunsets, country neighbors 
and incredible bliss—long evenings of 
reading in peaceful blend. “Winter- 
wise’ is a picture of people who choose 
their own serene way of fine, thought- 
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ful living, instead of yielding to the 
thousand pressures of these swift days. 
For rest and heartening to try being 
instead of getting, we recommend 
“Winterwise.” 


GAINST a well-drawn American 
background of threescore years and 

ten, Helen Hull, in “Jslanders,’’ has 
silhouetted, sharply, unforgettably, one 
indomitable figure—Ellen Dacey. We 
meet Ellen first in a pioneer town of 
the West with her lover marching off to 
the still farther West, lured there by 
the immemorial call of gold. Through- 
out her life of toil and disappointment 
always she sees the men go off on far 
quests of their own, while the women 
stay behind. But we leave Ellen at 
last closing her eyes peacefully because 
she has to some extent imbued with 
her own strength and independence of 
spirit the beloved grandniece whom she 
has brought up. Some people will call 
“Islanders” a feminist novel of peren- 
nial importance and interest; some will 


feel that, in the end especially, where 


the scenes are laid in modern life, the 
author paints a little too harshly, from 
a woman’s point of view, this world 
where women are working side by side 
with men. But few people can deny 
that in Ellen Dacey Miss Hull has 
created a genuine character—fine, vital 
and beautifully courageous. 


VERY year there is a small army 

of people in the United States who 
are “going to build.” For them Marcia 
Mead, a leading woman architect, has 
written “Homes of Character,’ and by 
them it should be read. Even to the 
less practically interested it is most read- 
able, for a swift narrative style sug- 
gests tale-telling rather than an exposi- 
tion of technical architectural matters. 
However, there is plenty of technical 
advice for those hungry for discussions 
of building materials, the relative values 
of brick and tile, and what not to do 
with the refrigerator. Besides, the read- 
er will find the book attractive because 
of both common sense and knowledge. 
There is common sense in the sincerity 
that defines the use of thatch or imita- 
tion thatch as outside “the class of 
honest design.” ‘There is knowledge in 
the historical data that gives us the 
origin for our Italian ‘villas’ and our 
Spanish “missions.” Admitting that 
there is sense and reason in using adap- 
tations of those importations, most of us 
are glad of a cultivated taste to help and 
guide us through their intricacies. And 
that Miss Mead is amply able to supply. 


HOSTS from May Sinclair’s fine 
books glide through the novels she 
is writing today. Passion, subtlety, 
vitality—qualities that marked her best 
books are, in these later ones, mere 























«... and wives 


are slaves of the slaves,’ 
said Catherine Harlow; 
“Business has stolen the 
man I married.”...... 
She fought against the 
pressure of her husband’s 
business success, to win 


him back. . 
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By MARGARET BANNING 
Author of “The Women 
of the Family” 
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shadows of such qualities, or worse still, 
mere conventionalizations of them. This, 
her latest story, “The Allinghams,” 
opens with one of her charming descrip 
tions of young children, six of them, sons 
and daughters of a quiet English country 
family. They are carried swiftly along 
into young manhood and young woman 
hood and into a series of almost uninter- 
ruptedly happy love affairs. The book 
ends on four blissfully happy marriages 
and the joy of Angy, the youngest 
daughter, in her illegitimate son. The 
one unfortunate mémber of the family is 
Margaret, the oldest daughter, a con- 
ventionally pathological neurotic who 
ends in madness, more, one feels, because 
Miss Sinclair—with a lingering sense of 
perspective—needed tragic relief than 
because of any inherent necessity for her 
insanity. In fact, the book itself strikes 
one unpleasantly as nearly an orgy of 
happy love affairs. The keen, critical 
mind that created Mr. Waddington of 
Wyck and the Cure of Souls, that has 
known the infinitely subtle shades of 
human psychology in Mary Olivier, 
Harriet Frean, even in funny little Ta-- 
ker Jevens, has lost its cunning. ‘The 
Allinghams are crude in their simplicity 
and the book leaves one with an unpleas- 
antly Pollyanna-ish taste in the mouth. 


The Little Bookshelf 


“Guidance for College Women,” by 
Mabelle Babcock Blake (Appleton, $2) : 
Oi{ special value to college faculties and 
parents. Miss Blake is personnel direc- 
tor in Smith College. Her book covers 
the whole field of student guidance— 
a thing which has never been done 
before, and gives some constructive 
pointers on new needs and new methods. 

“Children of Divorce,” by Owen John- 
son (Little, Brown, $2): Avstory of 
the far-reaching evil effects of divorce 
on the lives of the children—told about 
Jean and Ted, who would have married 
if Jean’s fear of divorce had not kept 
them apart. Readable; but novel-ish. 

“Angel,’ by Du Bose Heyward 
(Doran, $2): <A short novel of the 
Carolina hill people, written with great 
sense of beauty—both of mountain scen- 
ery and of character. Not always con- 
vincing, and not up to “Porgy,” its poet- 
author’s unforgettable picture of New 
Orleans Negroes. 





The Rise of American Civilization. Mac- 
millan. 1927. 2 vols. $12.50. 

To the Lighthouse, Harcourt 
York, 1927. $2.50. 

Winterwise, Dutton, New York, 1927. $2.50. 

Islanders, Macmillan, New York, 1927. 
$2.50. 

Homes of Character, Dodd, Mead, New 
York, 1926. $3.50. 

The Allinghams, Macmillan, New York, 
1927. $2.50. 
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“VWother Knows Best’: A group of 
eight short stories by Edna_ Ferber, 
w hich maintain her standard and stand- 
ing. Each is rich in the homely 
minutize of realism, the very stuff of life 
itself, characteristic of all her fiction; 
each wrought with finished artistry. 
Doubleday-Page. $2.50. 

“Black April,’ by Julia Peterkin, is 
a real addition to the short list of good 
novels about Negroes. Mrs. Peterkin’s 
characters, all drawn from the planta- 
tion life she knows, are the Negroes of 
an isolated South Carolina plantation— 
more primitive than Heyward’s, ridden 
by dreadful superstitions, tragic. The 
book is exceptionally well written, vig- 


sincere. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 
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AUTOGRAPHS OF FAMOUS PERSONS 
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Lighthouse 


In this latest novel by per- 
haps the finest stylist in 
the English language, Mrs. 
Woolf presents a _ large 
group of characters with 
such intensity and clarity 
that they seem to be real. 
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A Home-Making Bureau 


Brief Reviews of Long 
Reports 
No. III 


By Avice RoGers HAGER 
F the reduction of the processes of 
housekeeping to a scientific level of 
standardization be socialization of 
the home, as some critics declare, then 
the Bureau of Home Economics is a 


dangerous organization. To us, it 
sounds rather more like teaching the 


baby to walk! If this be paternalism 
on the part of the venerable Uncle in 
Washington, let us have more of it. 
Because the same door that lets out the 
bent and prematurely aged household 
drudge lets in the trained, intelligent, 
unfatigued Home-Maker. 

Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of this very 
select, small Bureau, housed in one of 
the old, temporary Government hotel 
buildings near the Union Station, and 
almost in the shadow of the Capitol it- 
self, is building for it a most enviable 
reputation. Her staff is comprised of 
some of the choicest experts in econom- 
ics, home economics, and household 
chemistry in the country, and the tenor 
of their production is notably high. 
They are not only carrying on the rou-. 
tine food experiments that are custom- 
arily associated with Home Economics 
in general; they are scientists at work in 
the laboratory, creating new methods to 
fill new needs; building new mechan- 
isms and instruments to facilitate their 
experiments; assisting industries that 
feed and clothe the family to do so more 
efficiently and with less waste on both 
sides; devising common sense budgets 
that really fit human beings and not sta- 
tistical lay figures; and teaching the 
Woman who Carries the Purse the ways 
of Wise Spending. 

Co-operation is afforded, both in the 
Washington Bureau and in the field, to 
state and private research along similar 
lines, and graduate students in local uni- 
versities are used as_ sub-professional 
aides, in order to husband the precious 
dollars of the small appropriation, and 
to help in the training of new workers. 

By means of radio talks, bulletins, 
mimeographed reports to university 
laboratories, lantern slide series, articles 
in periodicals, scientific journals and 
newspapers and special exhibits for Bet- 
ter Homes Week, the results are being 
sent out to the American people. The 
speedy exhaustion of bulletin issues and 
the demand for the other services, as 
well as the steady stream of personal re- 
quests for information that come into 
the Bureau testify to the value of the 
service rendered. 
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Frailty, Thy Name Is Not Woman 


The Persistent Idea That Athletics Are Bad 


BOUT no other subject con- 
nected with the activities of 
woman, except perhaps her 
dress, has there been more 
mystery and lack of straight 

thinking than about athletics. This age, 
with its clear scientific knowledge of the 
facts of physiology, has still been senti- 
mentally clouded by the Victorian hang- 
over which regarded women as delicate, 
unreliant creatures. Even as recently 
as last winter there was a great outcry 
in the British papers that athletics were 
preventing motherhood—an_ idea _ that 
has no foundation and is but a senti- 
mental bugbear from an era with very 
strangely perverted ideals of the femi- 
nine half of humanity. We moderns 
are antique compared to the Victorians: 
we have harked back to Grecian, and 
even to more savage Amazonian times, 














| Has Opinion Accepted 
| The Woman Doctor? 


The 7,000 women who are practis- 
ing medicine in this country today 
give an affirmative reply to this once 
mooted question. 
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state, civic and industrial health 
positions; in institutional work; in 
private family practise; in the new | 
and growing field of Health Mainte- | 
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Medical College of Pennsylvania is 
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ment program, for a Greater Wom- 


an’s Medical College. 


Devoted always to the cause of 
women, it seeks your interest and 
support because its future is linked 
with the advance of all women. 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 


21st Street and No. College Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| A pioneer institution still—training 
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for Women Is an Illusion 


By GuLieLMA F, ALsop 


for our present ideal of womanhood. 

Perhaps physiology, most of all, has 
helped to change the ideal. Physiology 
insists that the most vital function of 
womanhood, childbearing, is largely a 
muscular matter, that delivery, its ease 
or its difficulty, depends upon the mus- 
cular development of the mother. AI- 
ways the class of woman that has dif- 
ficult labor has been the non-muscular 
class) The non-muscular, well-to-do 
woman, not her scrub woman, has an in- 
strumental delivery and loses her baby. 
Motherhood might be called an inevita- 
ble emergency which will arise in the 
life of most women. A woman, there- 
fore, should fit herself for it more surely 
than a man fits himself for the muscular 
emergency of war. 

Physiology, again, discovering that all! 
human activity except thought and 
glandular secretion depends for its suc- 
cess upon the vitality of the muscular 
apparatus of the body, has laid another 
emphasis upon muscular fitness. The 
clouding of clear thinking by past cus- 
toms has done much to retard the proper 
development of athletics for woman, in- 
sisting upon her inferior physical make- 
up and her periodic monthly incapacity. 
This latter incapacity is much more 
imagined than real. Among modern, 
muscularly trained girls, there is prac- 
tically no incapacity. At most one day’s 
omission of vigorous exercise is the only 
precaution necessary for well-being. 

Woman’s make-up, however, differs in 
other ways from man’s. She has lighter, 
more delicate bones, softer muscles, a 
glandular make-up with less of the ad- 
renal secretion throughout the body, 
making a less tense muscular tone, and 
all these necessitate a different emphasis 
in the type of muscular work done by 
women with pleasure and success.  Lit- 
tle by little during the past twenty years 
different rules have been made for bas- 
ketball, baseball and hockey, when they 
are played by women. ‘These differ- 
ences have come in response to the fact 
that women tire more easily in heavy 
muscular work than men. 

Dancing is the form of exercise wom- 
an most enjoys and most excels in. Her 
entire bodily make-up fits her especially 
for grace and rhythm of motion. It 
need not be thought that dancing is not 
rigorous and very strenuous muscular 


work.. It is. But nevertheless it is the 
work that suits women. Swimming is 
another activity in which women excel. 
For some reason they are very much 
warmer creatures than men. They often 
remain in cold water with pleasure long 
after the men of the family have retired 
blue and shivering. 

In competitive games, especially those 
where height and brawn are assets, 
women naturally do not do as well as 
men. But there is absolutely no ground 
for believing that such sports are harm- 
ful to them. 

For the girl who after graduation 
from school or college dropped her ath- 
letics for ten or more years while she 
was making her first economic struggle 
for independence, or while her babies 
were small, the question of getting back 
into training offers some difficulties. 
First, she must be careful not to begin 
with anything strenuous—tennis, for ex- 
ample. Hiking, golf, swimming and 
dancing are better at first. 

The question of expense and time also 
enters. If a woman lives in the country 
she can have free hikes and free garden- 
ing. One thing the woman in town can 
do is join a dancing class—not a social 
dancing class, though that is good fun 
and good exercise too, but some kind of 
rhythmic dancing class. Various organ- 
izations, such as the Y. W. C. A., will 
offer programs of club work where the 
tuition is not prohibitive. If even that 
expense is to be avoided, most households 
will have a Victrola left over from the 
pre-radio past to whose dance records she 
can exercise. Nothing is more interest- 
ing than a study of the various national 
dances—the Irish Lilt, the Highland 
Fting, the Sailors’ Horn Pipe, etc. All 
these folk dances can be found described 
in books designed primarily for schools. 
The description of the various steps and 
the music for the piano are given. As 
all athletics are more enjoyable and so 
produce a more valuable stimulation if 
done with companions, a lone woman 
should organize a home dancing class, 
meeting once or twice a week in what- 
ever home possesses the largest room, the 
least furniture and the best Victrola. 

I -saw a very pleasant remark in the 
paper a few days ago, to the effect that 
a woman of forty today is as young as 
a woman of twenty a hundred years ago. 
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Being of that uncertain age myself, I be- 
lieved it with avidity. However, it 
truly approximates the facts. The vigor, 
happiness and the beauty of women are 
being infinitely prolonged. As long as 
we live in bodies, the condition of these 
bodies reacts upon their -inhabitants. 
Nothing that is not used remains vital. 
Nature is too adaptable, too economic 
for that. If a part is not used, it dies. 
If the muscular system of the body is 
not used, it atrophies and the inhabitant 
of that body will have to creak along as 
best she may with a body full of aches. 

The modern theory of health lies in 
the belief in the power of the individual 
will to create health. Said in large 
words, it sounds rather forbidding; 
danced to a jig, it is enticing. 


Lies-at-Large 
(Continued from page 11) 


leaders of the movement were dangerous 
radicals. Entire paragraphs are lifted 
from those ancient documents and set 
into the new attacks. 

This campaign of lies need cause no 
worry—lies usually come home to roost. 
But questions are stirring in minds— 
bold, terrible, red minds, according to 
charges. Who are the haif-criminal 
minds that invent the lies, strap together 
unrelated items that form a lie, design 
the hints and innuendoes that make the 
most malicious of lies? Further and im- 
portant, who pays the salaries, the 
printer’s bills, the post-office and the 
clerks? Is it the munition makers? Or 
is it indeed Moscow, as many Americans 
seriously think? Is Moscow thus try- 
ing to break the patriotic solidarity of 
the intelligentsia so that they will fight 
each other instead of the coming enemy? 
How does it happen that the Govern- 
ment is involved in it? How, where 
and why, is money paid out to finance 
so malicious a campaign? Is not the 
design to disintegrate organizations, turn 
members against the officers they elected, 
discredit every person, professor, editor, 
speaker who thinks? If so, why? 

Therefore, when and if the worm 
should think it worth while to turn, 
there is likely to eventuate a nation- 
wide row, with air filled with howls, 
hats, coats and umbrellas, while liars are 
properly disciplined by the lied-about. 
Each side will call the other red, and 
Moscow may enjoy the spectacle. 

The only certain conclusion that can 
be drawn from the situation is that 
probably we did descend from apes, and 
maybe not long ago. 





[Since the publication of Mrs. Catt’s 
series on “Poison Propaganda” in the 
CitizEN in 1924, such propaganda has 
continued in new forms. This intro- 
ductory article and those to come will 
follow the recent developments. The 
next article is “An Open Letter to the 


D. A. R.”] 


A Flapper Speaks 


(Continued from page 25) 


None of us has lived in an era of 
big business without knowing the 
value of advertising. We can’t 
look back on the war, either, with- 
out remembering what a_ powerful 
weapon propaganda is. Modern psy- 
chology teaches that if an idea is planted 
in a man’s head, and repeated often 
enough and let sink deep enough, it be- 
comes a fact and fruits of it appear in 
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his life. Granting all of these state- 
ments or even granting one of them, is 
there not something ominous in the 
sound of this oft-repeated truism that 
“the young people of today are wild?” 

Perhaps we are a source of anxiety 
to our parents, perhaps we do deserve 
to be publicly analyzed and criticized, 
prayed over and berated, but did it ever 
occur to our critics that this is exceed- 
ingly bad psychology? They say. that 
Henry Ford never objected to the many 
jokes at the expense of the Ford car 
because they afforded him advertising. 
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N_ grandmother’s time women 

spent their leisure hours knit- 
ting or embroidering, but today 
our lives are filled with activity, 
and so have come new modern con- 
veniences that may be well called 
modern necessities. 
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People laughed when they heard a Ford 
called a “tin Lizzie’—and then they 
bought one. It may not be a perfect 
analogy to say that young people today 
laugh when they hear their elders re- 
count their faults and then go forth and 
illustrate them, but it is true enough to 
warrant some holding of tongues. 


“Business as Usual” 


USINESS men are wise: Vhen 
we entered the war and conditions 
were much upset, they created a 
slogan, “Business as_ usual! Where- 
upon business was as usual. Now the 
cry is, “The younger generation is going 
to the dogs,” and we are endeavoring 
to make it true. The louder and the 


more frenzied the cry, the faster we go. 
Nobody wants to miss anything. 

Please believe me, there are only two 
things to be done about the present sit- 
uation—accept it and improve it by 
strictly indirect means. As for under- 
standing it, this is impossible. Petting 
is no national problem like the debt set- 
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tlement or relations with China. You 
can not get a book out of the library 
and read up on it; you may find a few 
magazine articles such as the very inter- 
esting ones in previous issues of the 
CITIZEN, and a few short stories giving 
a limited amount of information on the 
subject, but it is all either so very gen- 
eral that it can not be accurate, or so 
very specific that it can not be typical. 
On the whole, even the very people 
who participate in it, are extremely 
vague on the subject of the wildness of 
the younger generation. I myself, who 
should perhaps consider myself in the 
thick of it, can’t know whether my 
friends indulge in familiarities with the 
boys they have dates with or not. I 
can’t know whether the boys I have 
dates with kiss other girls or not. They 
aren't telling. I’m not. And even if I 
do, as soon as I do, it becomes no affair 
of the younger generation but a par- 
ticular affair of my own. 

No one understands the problem of 
the younger generation, then, because 
there is no one problem to understand. 
You can not heap us all together and 
announce that in sum total we consti- 
tute a problem. We are not one single 
problem. We are a multitude of indi- 
vidual problems, all different. Petting, 
necking, call it what you will, is a per- 
sonal affair, participated in by two indi- 
viduals with two unique personalities, 
and it is hardly more fair to generalize 
about it than it is possible to pass an 
edict that will stop it. 

Mary may kiss John because she gen- 
uinely likes“him a lot. Elizabeth may 
kiss him because she never has kissed 
him and she’s curious. Helen may kiss 
him because she wants him to come back 
another night. Margaret may kiss him 
because she has the habit. John may 
have just as diverse reasons for kissing 
all these girls. Mary may go to bed 
and dream about John half the night— 
and therefore be no good for anything 
the next day. Elizabeth may lie awake 
for an hour or two loathing herself. 
Helen and Margaret will probably go 
straight to sleep and forget the episode. 
Mary, next week, or next year, may be- 
come engaged to John, or may decide 
that she hates him. Elizabeth and 
Helen may be started on a downward 
path that will end in Helen’s sort of 
promiscuous petting. John has his re- 
actions. It is all so complex that when 
we try to reason about it, we instantly 
lose ourselves in a maze of personalities. 

Or, suppose we attempt to concentrate 
on one single, typical individual. I am 
eighteen years old, say, and I’ve just 
arrived on the campus of a co-educa- 
tional college. I want terribly to be 
popular, just as every girl does. I’ve 
read and I’ve heard (less from other 
girls than from older people) that life 
on the campus is terribly wild, so that 
when I go out on my first date I’m 
worried to death for fear I shall be 
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expected to pet. If I don’t, will I be 
considered a “‘flat tire” and dropped? If 
I do, will the boy return to his fraternity 
house and broadcast the fact that I am 
“easy”? Is it up to me, now, if I want 
to be popular to drop my old habits and 
form a set of new, looser ones? Or do 
boys still like modesty ? 


What Is the Answer? 


HESE are questions which even 

seniors after four years of col- 

lege life are still debating. The 
answer is, again, one of individualities. 
If a boy is attracted to me only by 
curiosity and only tries to kiss me to 
see if he can, and I refuse to let him, 
of course he will drop me. If I let him, 
he may come again—just for that. But 
if he asks me for a date because he really 
enjoys my society, or the way I dance, 
or the honor of being seen with such a 
popular and much-sought girl as I am, 
he’ll ask to see me again whether I kiss 
him or not, and he may like me better 
if I do not. 

Most girls figure out the answers to 
ethical questions from a very practical, 
sordid standpoint. To pet or not to pet 
—which will get me farther? Until 
they’ve tried it, they don’t know, so they 
flounder about and make mistakes, 
suffer shame or heartaches, unpopularity 
or bewildering popularity and have, in 
general, experiences that their mothers, 
protected by more rigid conventions, 
probably did not have. But after all, is 
this so terrifically bad for a girl? I 
suppose the answer is that like all 
searching experiences, it strengthens the 
strong, weakens the weak. 


Sorority Ethics 


GRADUATED recently from a 
state university, a hotbed, of course, 

for all these problems, and I be- 
longed to a sorority there. There were 
fifteen freshmen in our sorority when I 
was a senior, for whom we upper-class- 
men felt highly responsible. Several of 
us took turns in talking to them at 
pledge meetings about problems which 
confronted them as freshmen. We re- 
quired them to show us records of their 
grades every month so that we could 
check up on them scholastically, and we 
asked each girl to choose a “senior ad- 
visor” to whom to go to with her per- 
sonal problems. I was advisor to three 
freshmen girls and they never men- 
tioned the word “petting” to me, nor I 
to them. It was the same at pledge 
meetings. That they talked about 
petting and the ethics of it with each 
other I do not doubt, just as I discussed 
it with my upper-class friends; but no 
one ever asked me for advice, and thank- 
ful that they did not, I never offered it. 
At this moment, if a younger girl 
were to ask my advice on the subject I 
should feel that I must have a char- 
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acter analysis of both the girl and the 
boy and a statement of the degree of 
their affection for each other before I 
would feel qualified to say a word. In 
other words, I think that drinking is 
deplorable, always, under all circum- 
stances. but petting (though I admit 
that the term is obnoxious) is a matter 
for personal decision. A little experi- 
ence along such lines I believe to be 


most illuminating. Promiscuous petting 
is cheap, vulgar and very bad. A few 
marvelous memories are rather beautiful 


things to look back upon, and even a 
searing. ugly one is not without its 
moral effect. Self-control is an indis- 
pensable quality, prudery is obnoxious, 
and total ignorance as precarious as too 
much sophistication. 

So, just as we seniors carefully side- 
stepped the subject, we wish that our 
seniors would do the same. Not that 
we expect any anxious mother to stand 
by helpless, metaphorically wringing her 
hands, while the children she loves, 
blithely tread the path to ruin. 
Teachers, parents, preachers—everyone 
who comes into any contact with us at 
all can do infinitely more for us than 
they've ever begun to do. More, prob- 
ably, than has ever been possible in the 
past, for are we not, according to them, 
in an age of unusual friendship and 
frankness and sympathy between the 
generations ? 


Only—don’t be carried away by mob 
psychology. Don’t accuse us, don’t con- 
demn us—even, if you please, stop 
analyzing us. If you can’t comprehend 
us, don’t worry. Forget what we are 
and concentrate upon a vision of what 
we might become. Give us ideals. 

We are notoriously idealistic—every- 
body who has ever been young must re- 
member that. We are always experi- 
menting, always chasing visions—some- 
times false, ugly, perverted ones that 
lead to our own destruction. Lately, 
we've been wallowing in realism, satur- 
ating ourselves in materialism, throwing 
overboard a theology that strikes us as 
meaningless and testing other things too 
tangible. But we can’t help being curi- 
ous about things. We're not to blame 
for the ideas that are fed to our young 
minds. Nor can we control our reac- 
tions. Yet we are blamed, labeled, con- 
demned. 

But, if; like modern Galahads, our 
minds were fed upon beautiful visions 
and high ideals, do not dream that we 
would not follow them. Your problem 
— it is ours, too, but yours, if you want 
to help—is to find these ideals and make 
them convincing. Remember, please. 
that we are sophisticated and we are 
cynical (we’ve gone to college!). We 
scorn ancient dogmas and meaningless 
truisms and sweet sentimentalities. We 
can’t see that right is right and wrong 
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is wrong any more. There is too much 
shading of gray between the black and 
the white. We think with Keats that 
“truth is beauty, beauty, truth,” and if 
you can convince us that self-restraint 
and delicacy, dignity and reserve, are as 
beautiful as their complements are ugly 
and mean, we will agree with you that 
they are right. If you can broadcast 
these truths from pulpit and press and 
club and home, and popularize them, 
you will find that the downward trend 
of the younger generation has been 
halted. 


Folk Dancing 


(Continued from page 27) 


ter-of-fact assumption that they would 
do their part won their wondering com- 
pliance. They stacked their chairs in 
the enclosure outside, and presently the 
tent was resounding with laughter and 
hand-clapping, as the audience swung 
partners and “promenaded all.” When 
the hubbub had subsided, many partici- 
pants confided to Miss Burchenal that 
this was just what the town needed, 
something to get all classes together. 
And a minister remarked: “If that’s 
dancing, I think it’s all right.” 

Another page from Elizabeth Burche- 
nal’s experience-book illustrates another 
service to which folk dancing may be 
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put. Not long ago she was speaking 
before a large mixed audience in Fall 
River, when she noticed a group of old 
Portuguese women who seemed uncom- 
fortable, as if they felt they did not be- 
long. With a quick gesture Miss 


Burchenal picked up a gay voluminous 
skirt she had brought along and fasten¢ 


it around her waist, a kerchief on her 
head. The wrinkled faces in the cor- 
ner broke into smiles. Just such a skirt 
and kerchief they had worn in their 
girlhood days at home. They lect their 
approbation be known with “‘oli’s” and 


“ah’s,” “that’s right,” “that’s good.” 
Then she called for partners and away 
they went in the “vira,” an old Portu- 
to the entertainment of the 
but to the especial 
ill-at-ease old 


guese dance, 
entire audience, 
delight of the erstwhile 
women. 

What folk dancing may mean in the 
melting pot became manitest to Miss 
Burchenal during the War when she 
was working for Community Service 
in Chester, Pennsylvania. Out of the 
chaos of ill will, engendered by inter- 
racial conflicts in the ship yards, she and 
her sister with the aid of their knowl- 
edge of folk customs succeeded in bring- 
ing “Chester's League of Nations,” a 
public ceremony of mutual appreciation 
among all the racial groups. Apprecia- 
tion of his home traditions and recogni- 
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tion that he has something of value to 
contribute to American life, as ex- 


pressed in folk dancing, she considers 
the surest way to the immigrant’s 


heart. 

Although Elizabeth Burchenal is the 
one who leads the American folk dance 
movement, the story of her work would 
be incomplete without mention of the 
other Burchenals. In most of her 
achievements her sisters have shared. 
Ruth Burchenal gave up her own teach- 
ing to become associated with the Amer- 
ican Folk Dance Society as director 
of its department of festivals, and Em- 
ma, referred to in the family as “Betty’s 
musical half,” picked up the old tunes 
during their wanderings and recorded 
them as the others did the steps. In the 
belief that no thrill even of the intricate 
Charleston can compare with the sim- 
ple-hearted fun of the old-time figures, 
the three of them bear the banner of 
folk dancing, confident that it will come 
into ballroom use, elbowing jazz out, 
when once people are induced to give it 
a chance. 


The Padlock Law 


(Continued from page 15) 


audience. The theatre is primarily a 
place of amusement, and audiences go 
to be amused. Now that embraces all 
kinds of people. Gay people out for a 
good time, serious ones who love acting 
in itself, erudite ones who enjoy litera- 
ture in play form; those who want to 
kill time, to cry, those who are slyly 
inquiring—and the lewd ones. In look- 
ing over this galerie one does not find 
the elements that make up a church 
congregation of a Sunday. They may 
be the ones who could very well go to 
church—but do they? 

It would be much more fitting—to 
me at least—if it were from the pulpit 
that we heard a warring upon venereal 


diseases, a diatribe upon the eternal tri- 
angle, or a serious discussion on sex 
perversion. For I should know that 


the men and women in the congregation 
were there for further enlightenment 
and for better understanding of life’s 
problems, so that they might take the 
truth to themselves or disseminate it 
when they passed out from the dim 
house of Our Father into the burning 
confusions of our present unsteady 
world. 

In this day any subject on earth can 
be discussed in a circle of the pure in 
mind. Pure, to me, means intelligent— 
it always has. Yet you can’t ask at the 
box-office if the buyer of a ticket is pure 
in mind. I enjoy any kind of a play 
if it is beautifully written and as well 
acted, but I have sometimes been em- 
barrassed, not because of the theme of 
the drama, or its handling, but for the 


low company largely making up the 
audience I was in. A company fre- 
quently transcribing innocent phrasing 
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into vile interpretations. I didn’t know 
which way to look. Be a little sorry 
for the actor—he plays before as motley 
a crew as were ever seen upon the stage 
no matter what the plot or characters! 

Yes, the contention that the real cen- 
sors of the stage should be the audience 
is Utopian. But I wish they had as 
much “taste” as they have an _ uncon- 
scious knowledge of play writing. It’s 
a marvelous thing the way an audience 
stay away when a play lacks proper 
underpinnings. They don’t know why 
they stay away, but they are vaguely 
uncomfortable. Their theatre sense has 


taught them to feel that something is 
wrong. If they could only develop 
enough theatre sense to have sense 
enough to leave a theatre if they are 
growing embarrassed, our problem 
would be solved. I objected to some 


in a play that I was rehearsing 
and the next day I received 
my congé. I hope it is not in any spirit 
of spite that I find myself devoutly 
wishing, when those lines of unspeak- 
able filth are uttered, that the ladies and 
gentlemen in the audience will go quietly 
up the aisle and out into the pure car- 
bonized air of Broadway—far from the 
madding farm. 

Best of all, 


lines 
recently, 


I would like to find these 
lines missing—to find that they were 
deleted through the request of my 
friends in the cast. I put this down 
hastily, before the reader asks me why 
the actors shouldn't be the censors and 
refuse to play in dramas that are sala- 
cious in word or intent. Is it because 
they ‘‘need the money’? Yes, that’s 
one reason. They know, with two hun- 
dred applicants for every role, they can 
easily be done without. But it is more 
than that. We have a vast respect for 
literary output. If the theme is power- 
ful we fear to be petty about the expo- 
sition of the theme. Who are we to 
question the good taste of a dramatist! 
Why, he writes! We juggle over the 
words hastily at rehearsal. One farceur 
I know, a deeply religious man, always 
whispers his naughty lines until the 
“first night.”’ It is his little gesture. 

I know of an actress whose wider 
gesture—one of refusal—has given her 
a winter of meagre bread. The pro- 
ducer, a man of distinction and acumen, 
urged her to accept the role, for he 
recognized the play as impinging upon 
delicate grounds. ‘‘We must have only 
worthy women in the cast. That is 
why we need you,” he told her. She 
shook her head. “That is why I can’t 
accept,” said the woman, “that I may 
remain worthy.” 

Something lovely in that! Something 
lovely in the theatre anyway. Some- 
thing too gossamer for clumsy padlocks 
long to hold us. We pray you, if we 
must be curbed, do not employ infelici- 
tous iron bars across our portals. Do 
it beautifully, and with “taste,” or—in 
our cunning—we will escape you. 
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Dr. Strong. 
Continued from page 13) 


While I sat there, various requests 
would come in until one began to see 
the immediate usefulness of all this to 
present-day life. 

Here were ready at hand the results 
of researches never before made until 
now. A study, for example, of trade in 
agricultural products all over the world 
showing the relation between value and 
volume—useful to certain legislation 
pending on the Hill; a study of the 
movement and sale of commodities use- 
ful to the negotiation of a commercial 
treaty. Here is part of the total answer 
to the question, for example, of why the 
money-crop of the United States is cot- 
ton, of Russia, wheat; why we should 
look to the Argentine with careful eyes, 
regardful of the deep soil of the 
Pampas, the grapes of Mendoza, the 
sugar of Tecuman. 

A business house is thinking of branch- 
ing out to export toward the south of 
the Rio Grande. It writes to Washing- 
ton. It gets back as a part of the an- 
swer furnished by the Department, a 
completely concrete picture of soil, cli- 
all out of the 


mate, transportation, 
shiny file cases of this section. 
The ‘Commercial Geographer’ of 


the Government furnishes free to busi- 
ness a sort of technical information in a 
different field, similar to that which the 
commercial lawyer furnishes business in 
the field of law. 

A query comes in from a firm which 
wishes to send dredging machinery to 
Venezuela. In what sizes shall the 
machinery be packed to get it properly 
loaded? In other words, what sort of 
roads lie from port to project, and will 
that machinery be carried in trucks over 
motor roads or packed on mule-back ? 

A citizen (presumably a tax-payer) 
wants the best ‘“‘wing-frames”’ for his col- 
lection of fine maps for his private 
library. He writes to Washington. 

A manufacturer wants to send locomo- 
tives to a newly opened port in Africa 
—so newly opened, in fact, that it does 
not yet appear on any ordinary map. He 
Writes in to inquire about lighterage, 
about climate, about conditions of life 
for the engineers and the gang that go 
out with the engines. 

Another business firm has a chance to 
sell something to a place they call 
“Namyaw.” They can’t find ‘“Namyaw” 
on any map. They have only a letter and 
a postmark to show such a place exists. 
Where is it? 

The Geographical Section gets out its 
maps. “Namyaw’”’ is still elusive. Out 
come glossaries. There is ““Namong” in 
Siam. There is the “Namyaw River” 
in Burma. Further it 1s found that 
“Nam” means a river and “Yaw” means 
a type of town in that part of the world. 
The hint is taken. The order is filled. 


An exporter needs a certain special 
map. He cannot send to Washington te 
consult it. This section has a photostat 
made for him. 

Last year a Pennsylvania manufac- 
turer sold $18,000 worth of sandpaper to 
Nuremburg, the old toy city in Ger- 
many which was a trade mystery for 
Americans until Miss Strong’s office and 
its connections told the sandpaper man 
what to expect. During the same year 
$225,000 worth of American-made 


motorcycles and trucks were sold 
through the port of Helsingfors. The 


American business man concerned in this 
transaction had to know about ware- 
house facilities, customs formalities, con- 
ditions of roads, plans for road expan- 
sion, purchasing power and the char- 
acter and the extent of the market. 
Though Miss Strong did not contribute 
all this information, she was an essen- 
tial part in assembling the necessary 
data. 

Time was when such questions might 
have gone about through the corridors 
of the State Department or the War De- 
partment, whose maps and information 
equally also concern the whole wide 
world. For the ordinary business man, 
however, getting that answer used to be 
a matter of weeks. Today it is a matter 
of hours. 

Outgrowing, as I have said, its alcove 
in a library, Dr. Strong’s work rapidly 
developed into becoming what it is called 
today—the Geographical Section. Its 
director soon began to be called in to sit 
in council with the chiefs of other sec- 
tions and of bureaus in this great organ- 
ization—the only woman present. Dr. 
Strong is also the first and only woman 
member to represent the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce on the 
Government’s Board of Surveys and 
Maps; the first and only woman on the 
United States Geographic Board, ap- 
pointed to that post by President 
Coolidge. 

I am not fond of diagnosing that still 


somewhat commonly current disease 
known as “sex antagonism.” I like to 


imagine that the job’s the thing, whether 
it is done by man or by woman. 

Yet I find myself somehow respond- 
ing with a special sort of pride when I 
run across a woman who has not merely 
done’a job well but who has created and 
developed that job as Dr. Strong has 
done here. 

There is many a leisured woman in 
Washington who responds to the same 
emotion about Dr. Strong. 

In that accomplishment she has had 
the good fortune to work under one of 
Washington’s ablest public servants— 
Dr. Julius Kline, Director of the Divis- 
ion of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Under him as generalissimo, she goes 
along being the most enthusiastic and 
capable of captains. 

Moreover, when one observes the 
work of such sections as hers, of such 
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departments as that of her chief, Dr. 
Kline, your Washington dweller be- 
comes more than a little impatient with 
the common current opinion elsewhere 
frequently encountered that Government 
workers are a lazy lot and Government 
executives mentally inferior. 

The most striking respect in which 
they differ from the workers in private 
business, is that the results of their 
efforts lie freely open to all of us, and 
that many of them are, like Dr. Helen 
Strong, not merely able and competent, 
but also good humouredly willing to 
help us all along. 

And so, as we sit by 
fire of a chilly spring evening after our 
Washington’s soft spring afternoon, it 
seems to me that in Dr. Strong I see 
many symbols besides the mere presence 
of a charming and able woman. I see the 
steady increase of the new types of in- 
teresting work that women are doing and 
I see the perhaps also fairly new type of 
interesting and interested worker in the 
country’s biggest business—the business 
of government. 


our pleasant 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 17) 


man, confirmed the suspicion that the 
“Mexican situation” has indeed eased 
up. 

There is a general belief that a de- 
cision by the Mexican Supreme Court 
against the oil and land laws which have 
brought the American and Mexican gov- 
ernments to grips will put relations back 
on an amicable basis. Henry L. Stim- 
son, President Coolidge’s personal repre- 
sentative in Nicaragua, has apparently 
accomplished more in a tew weeks of 
personal negotiations than could be done 
in months of diplomatic exchanges, and 
even Senator Borah approves of the set- 
tlement under which the Liberals under 
General Moncada are to surrender their 
arms to the American marines, and the 
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American Government is to supervise the 
1928 elections, as at least the best way 
out of a bad business. This leaves the 
State Department free to center atten- 
tion on China, where a liberal policy of 
non-intervention is being followed. From 
a source close to the Department comes 
the report that Secretary Kellogg is so 
interested in a successful solution of the 
problem of China that he has personally 
drafted the recent notes to the Chinese 
authorities and to Minister MacMurray. 

Democratic women, chiefly those from 
Southern states, have risen to defend the 
fair name of the South against the as- 
sumption that they would support a wet 
Democrat as against a dry Republican 
candidate for President in 1928. The 
recent meeting of prominent Democratic 
women which resulted in the formation 
of a National Women’s Democratic 
Law Enforcement League is one step in 
what appears to be a nation-wide move- 
ment of the prohibition forces to tighten 
their lines against the 1928 conventions 
and the possibility of a “wet” candidate 
in the person of Governor Smith, of 
New York, Governor Ritchie, of Mary- 
land, or Senator James Reed, of Mis- 
souri, as standard bearer for the Demo- 
crats. The Democratic women who 
answered the call to a conference be- 
lieve that organization of the women in 
the party is the surest way to prevent 
nomination of a candidate who does not 
believe in the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act. The newly 
formed League came out flatly against 
Governor Smith, and predicted that by 
the 1928 conventions it will be strong 
enough to give some trouble to national 
committeemen when, and if, they present 
the name of Governor Smith to the 
Democratic convention. 

Here and there are evidences that the 
woman voter is determined to have a 
more active part in national politics than 
putting X after names on a ballot. Pro- 
hibition is one of the moral issues which 
may bring a greater demonstration of 
their power than we have yet had if, as 
now seems probable, it becomes a lead- 
ing issue in 1928. 

There is still a considerable group of 
men politicians, however, who favor a 
“back to the balcony’”” movement. The 
phrase is taken from an address by the 
Nicaraguan Minister to the United 
States, Don Alejandro Cesar, to the re- 
cent World Welfare Conference of the 
Woman’s Universal Alliance, in which 
he gently and diplomatically rebuked the 
politically minded American woman. 
Said Don Cesar: ‘The Nicaraguan 
woman is not photographed casting her 
ballot for public officials. She is not the 
head of a real estate firm. But no bal- 
lot or political career can help her to 
be more than she is to-day, a charming 
figure on a moonlight balcony, a rose in 
her hair and a great love in her heart.” 

To Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Andrews, director of Customs and 
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prohibition enforcement policies, was re- 
cently put the question whether un- 
expurgated editions of Boccaccio’s ‘De- 
cameron” and the ‘Arabian Nights” can 
be lawfully imported into the United 
States. The Government, it appears, has 
discovered that copies of these books 
have been imported for several years,’ 
has been painfully shocked by their 
“immoral character,” and has de- 
termined that no further copies can be 
imported until a “policy” has been out- 
lined. Frank Dow, red-headed, genial, 
Acting Commissioner of Customs, has 
conferred with General Andrews and 
other Treasury officials, and admits that 


he is “‘stumped”’ by the problem. How 
“classic’’ must an alleged “immoral” 


book be before it is exempt from the 
tariff act restrictions on importation of 
obscene literature? And how, officials 
want to know, can they attend to the or- 
dinary affairs of the Government if they 
have to read all the books whose im- 
portation is supposed to be against the 
law, to determine whether the law is be- 
ing properly enforced ? 

The White House Spokesman, peace 
to his remains, has been decently done 
away with by unanimous consent of the 
Washington newspaper correspondents 
and the President with whom they meet 
twice a week to learn the trend of Presi- 
dential policies. In place of the tradi- 
tional “according to the White House 
spokesman” we now have the equally in- 
direct but more sensible “it was learned 
at the White House” or “‘the President 
is understood to feel.” We used to think 
that everybody knew what was meant 
by the White House Spokesman, until 
a friend from the West asked whether he 
wasn’t Frank Stearns, the close _per- 
sonal friend of the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge. 

President Coolidge’s example of a 
canny silence on his political plans is 
apparently being followed in other coun- 
tries; a recent displatch trom Mexico 
City announces: “President Calles Silent 
on 1928 Candidacy.” Former Senator 
Butler of Massachusetts returned from 
his Western tour with the cheering as- 
surance that, just as he expected, the 
West is strong for Coolidge; a rumor 
goes around that Mr. Coolidge, in 1912, 
signed a petition protesting against a 
break in the third term tradition; Sena- 
tor Blease predicts that Borah will head 
the Democrats and be elected in 1928; 
the politically active president of Co- 
lumbia University delivers a speech call- 
ing for the formation of a third party | 
to “free the country from the domina- 
tion of Main Streets and Babbits,”’ and 
Mr. Coolidge remains silent on matters 
political. 

He has had a heavy speaking pro- 
gram, however, on the subjects with 
which the numerous conventions are 
concerned, and to the conventions which 
he could not address personally he wrote 
letters. To the National Conference on 
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City Planning, he urged the furthering 
of plans to develop Washington into a 
national capital which would be “‘a suit- 
able expression of our ideals and achieve- 
ments.’ With the City Planners, the 
Fine Arts Commission and the Govern- 
ment working together, we ought to be 
able to do something to repair the dam- 
age which has been done by indiscrimi- 
nate building and lack of a coordinated 
plan for orderly development. The Fine 
Arts Commission has recently suggested 
that the new Federal buildings to be 
erected in the triangle south of Pennsyl- 
yania Avenue should be built in ac- 
cordance with a central plan rather 
than allowing each building to be con- 
structed according to the plan of a dif- 
ferent Department head. 

The public protest against cutting 
down the fifty-year-old trees along some 
of Washington’s main streets in order to 
provide more room for traffic has reached 
such a volume that nothing more will be 
done on the street-widening program un- 
til Congress passes specifically on the 
projects. Irreparable damage has already 
been done; Connecticut Avenue has been 
left bare of trees as far as Dupont Circle, 
and the glare of summer sun on unpro- 
tected pavements has replaced the shade 
under which thousands of people used 
to walk home in the late afternoons. 


The Farmer 
(Continued from page 9) 
omists insist that it is the protective 
tariff and immigration restriction, with 
price agreements enforced by trade and 
labor organizations, that have enabled in- 


dustry and labor to hold their price 
levels high above ruling world-price 
levels. The farmer, on the other hand, 


must take the world price level for any 
crop of which he produces a surplus. 
Even though that surplus be small and 
regardless of the fact that he may have 
a high protective tariff. It is this selling 
in a free trade market and buying in the 
protected home market that knocks the 
eighteen per cent discount off of the 
farmer’s dollar as compared to other 
people’s dollars. 

That this is the real difficulty is pretty 
well proven by the fact that dairy 
farmers are fairly prosperous. ‘Their 
product is almost entirely consumed here 
at home and commands the American 
price level. Likewise with wheat: every 
few years we have a short crop and 
there is no wheat of high milling grade 
to export. The prices on these grades 
jump at once to a profitable level. 

Fourth: Before the war, the farmer 
who had a bad year or even a series of 
bad years, when he made but a bare and 
frugal living, consoled himself with the 
thought that his land was increasing in 
value. He was willing to put up with 
hardships for the sake of the stake he 
was laying up in land. Many a farmer 
and his wife worked for years with 


scarcely enough cash in hand to buy 
decent clothes, yet died wealthy. It is 
frequently stated that the only real profit 
the farmer has ever made in this coun- 
try has come from the rise in land 
values. This is probably not far from 
the truth. Land values in Iowa doubled 
during the decade 1900-1910 and again 
from 1910 to 1920. Of course, they 
have dropped back again now to about 
the 1916 level. 

But there seems to be no reason to 
expect further material increases in land 
values for decades to come. Probably 
not until we finally cease exporting. 
That is, unless some legislation like the 


McNary-Haugen bill is enacted. The 
future has been largely discounted. 


Henceforth agriculture must stand on its 
own feet as a profit-producing business, 
if it is to compete with the cities. In- 
ability so to do, is the thing that is send- 
ing an undue portion of the younger 
farm blood to the cities, there to cause 
further problems if a period of moderate 
industrial depression should set in. 


Fifth: One more important change 
in the farmer’s situation since 1914 
should be mentioned. This is not 


strictly an economic change, yet it is 
probably a more potent cause of present 
dissatisfaction than some of the others 
already mentioned. 

When all, or nearly all, the members 
of a community are poor and must put 
up with makeshifts and inconveniences, 
there may still be a large degree of hap- 
piness and contentment. But let one- 
half the persons in a community, through 
no superior ability of their own, come 
into possession of better clothes, better 
homes and better instruments of pleas- 
ure, and at once a spirit of discontent 
and resentment fastens itself upon the 
remaining half of the community. 

Life in our cities and towns is now so 
closely interwoven with that of the sur- 
rounding country that it is no longer 
possible to maintain one standard of liv- 
ing for the former and a lower standard 
for the latter. That is, not unless the 
character of people remaining on the 
farms actually changes. 

Farm families long accustomed to 
thinking of themselves as among the 
“best people” of the county, resent the 
fact that the sons and daughters of the 
grocer, the plumber, the salesman, and 
even the bricklayer have bathrooms, 
electric lights, pleasure trips, good 
clothes, and plenty of amusement, while 
their own sons and daughters must pro- 
ceed on a very restricted scale. The 
latter soon take matters into their own 
hands, move to the cities, and leave the 
old folks to struggle awhile with inade- 
quate help and finally sell the farm for 
what it will bring. 

Of course this process if carried far 
enough will finally effect some sort of 
readjustment which will enable some 
sort of agriculture to persist. But at 
what a cost! 
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This is not merely a temporary ques- 
tion of profit for the farmer. Whether 
we shall preserve and develop a robust 
and virile agricultural population or 
whether our basic industry shall lan- 
guish and wither, depends upon the na- 
tional policy toward agriculture adopted 
and established during the next decade 
or two. 

Eighty years ago England faced much 
the same question. She deliberately. de- 
cided to sacrifice her agriculture; buy 
her food where she could get it the 
cheapest ; and tie her future to industry. 
When Richard Cobden finally secured 
the repeal of the famous Corn Laws— 
protective tariffs—in 1846, he wrote the 
death warrant of English agriculture. It 
has never amounted to much since. To- 
day England, thoroughly dependent upon 
industry, is diligently searching for some 
means to restore her agriculture. 

Some fifty years ago Germany ap- 
proached the same question, but with a 
different viewpoint. Under Bismarck 
she adopted a policy that built up her 
agriculture and preserved a strong, solid, 
conservative element of her population 
that has ever proved her bulwark in the 
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troublous times that have intervened. 

The farmer is willing to admit that 
something can be done and is being done 
to improve the farm situation through 
improved farming methods, larger farms. 
more machinery and better management. 
More extensive co-operative marketing 
and even more credit of certain types 
might be of some assistance. 

All these things are what the admin- 
istration heads stress. But to date they 
refuse to admit the farmer’s chief con- 
tention, namely, that something must be 
done to restore the price relationship 
between farm prices and the prices of 
industry and labor. Industry is per- 
fectly willing to help agriculture in any 
way that does not cost it anything. But 
when it comes to giving up anything as 
a necessary precedent to restoring 
“equality for agriculture,” only the most 
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far-sighted industrial leaders and finan- 
ciers have yet seen the light and agreed 
to the policy. Even some of these do 
not support the McNary-Haugen bill, 
which in effect proposes to raise the home 
price on staple tarm crops consumed here 
at home, by segregating and exporting 
the surpluses, then ‘‘equalizing” the price 
actually received by each grower 
whether his particular bushels of crop 
happened to be consumed in Anierica or 
sold abroad at the lower world price. 
A considerable body of bankers and com- 
mercial interests urges doing away with 
the protective tariff, as a simpler and 
more direct means of effecting this equal- 
ization. 

The National Grange advocates a 
direct export bounty on specified farm 
products, as the simple, easy and equi- 
table way of restoring the adjustment 
without interfering with the protective 
tariff system. The Grange, however, is 
not opposed to the McNary-Haugen bill 
if it can be enacted into law and given 
fair administration. 

Labor has taken a long look ahead 
and appreciates that unless agriculture is 
made profitable, competition for city jobs 
is likely to become greater and factories 
supplying farm needs fewer. Labor 
leaders went before Congress last session 
and urged the enactment of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. 

President Coolidge’s veto of the 
McNary-Haugen bill as passed by Con- 
gress has not yet produced as much vis- 
ible evidence of farmer resentment as 
was expected. This may be accounted 
for in several ways. In the first place 
the bill is complicated and not readily 
grasped by casual reading. Few average 
farmers understand more than the broad 
general features. They depend upon 
their leaders to work out the details, 
just as every other class of voters do. 

Besides, the President’s 7,500 word 
veto message raises such a multitude of 
questions and doubts—most of which 
apply equally well, however, to the pro- 
tective tariff—that the city press may, 
perhaps, be pardoned for falling in so 
whole-heartedly with the President's 
views. Propaganda supporting the 
President’s veto has been going out from 
Washington at a great rate. More than 
a million copies of the veto message have 
been franked out by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

And then. this is the busiest season on 
the farm. Farmers have had little time 
for protest meetings, although in at least 
one mid-Western state the farm organ- 
ization leaders have held a series of 
county meetings at which the veto mes- 
sage was read and ridiculed. 

Farmers, as individuals, are slow to 
express personal resentment against high 
officials. They are more likely to ex- 
press it secretly in the form of votes, if 
they get the chance. All through the 
agricultural regions the feeling is very 
firmly fixed that Mr. Coolidge repre- 
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sents the commercial and financial East 
and that nothing short of political 
exigency can cause him to see the mid- 
Western viewpoint. Yet if it came to a 
choice between Calvin Coolidge and 
Alfred Smith, the writer believes the 
farmer would stay with Mr. Coolidge 
because of his prohibition views. The 
farmer's political hope lies in Mr. Low- 
den, or some one whom Mr. Lowden 
indorses. Mr. Lowden would poll a 
heavy vote from farmers in Democratic 
territory as well as in regular Republi- 
can areas. Mr. Coolidge can no doubt 
bring in the necessary delegates to secure 
the nomination in 1928, if he so desires. 
But in so doing he may create a lot of 
“troublesome” new progressives and 
completely lose control of Congress. 

Evidently thoughts of this kind are 
passing through the President’s mind in 
view of present efforts to woo the 
Western vote. 

All this would suggest a new farm 
relief bill next fall. Something that re- 
sembles the McNary-Haugen bill, but 
without the equalization fee idea. If 
the President and Secretary Hoover 
have their way, the bill will likely do 
very little beyond lending large sums of 
money on very liberal terms to encour- 
age co-operative marketing operations 
and to enable farm groups to store and 
hold surplus crops. If farm leaders 
stand firmly in their present position and 
the political prospects for 1928 seem to 
demand it, some real “price equalizing” 
feature may be worked into the bill after 
Congress has worried with it a while. 

A plan, or rather an entire agri- 
cultural readjustment system, proposed 
by Carl S. Vrooman, former assistant 
secretary of agriculture, may prove to be 
the compromise basis on which farm 
leaders and the administration can agree. 
This plan involves four distinct features, 
all to be administered by a Federal Farm 
Board. First, there would be the good 
old-fashioned storage system originally 
demonstrated with notable success by 
Joseph in Old Testament times. By 
buying and storing in times of moderate 
surplus, prices could be stabilized and 
the average raised somewhat. The next 
implement used would be liberal govern- 
ment credit to consuming countries 
desiring to purchase our agricultural 
products. Mr. Vrooman says that this 
alone would often mean a difference of 
ten to fifteen cents per bushel of wheat, 
and other products in proportion. 

In those occasional years when these 
moderate measures fail to restore the 
normal relationship between industrial 
and agricultural prices, Mr. Vrooman’s 
plan would invoke the export debenture 
idea advocated by the national grange. 
This is a kind of export bounty payable 
to the exporter in the form of certificates 
good for payment of import duties on 
other goods. This is described as a di- 
rect method of equalizing the effects of 
the tariff, and would, of course, raise the 
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home price level of farm products. As a 
safeguard against overproduction when 
prices tend to become profitable, Mr. 
Vrooman urges a form of acreage con- 
trol. This is based on the idea of bring- 
ing local social and economic pressure to 
bear upon the few farmers who might 
not voluntarily conform to a program of 
acreage restriction and even slight acre- 
age reduction. The acres thus released 
would be planted to legumes as a con- 
tribution to soil fertility, or possibly to 
forests in some instances. 

This plan has elements of common 
sense that commend it, but farm leaders 
would probably insist on nominating the 
membership of the controlling Board—a 
thing which Mr. Coolidge particularly 
objected to in the McNary-Haugen bill. 

At all events it seems certain that un- 
less farm relief legislation is either en- 
acted or sidetracked next winter, it will 
be a major issue in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1928. 


Inside the Clubhouse 
(Continued from page 24) 


offering a fresh problem in furnishing 
and decorating. The original house at 
1300 Spruce Street, an old house of 
much dignity and charm, was “done” 
by a professional decorator friend of the 
club, using a few genuine antiques as 
the nucleus and carrying out the old- 
time spirit throughout with reproduc- 
tions. 

This was so successful that with the 
purchase of the second house the club 
began to buy old pieces, resulting in 
quite a collection of antiques for the 
other houses. 

Not every women’s club could hope 
for such an important artistic achieve- 
ment in decoration as the Hannah Penn 
House in Philadelphia, with its beauti- 
ful murals by Violet Oakley. Many 
of the smaller clubs, however, have tal- 
ented members who contribute of their 
art to the beauty of the clubhouse. The 
Philomusian Club of Philadelphia has 
an interesting mural over the mantel in 
the library, painted by Mrs. Alston B. 
Moulton, one of its members, and 
adapted from a fine original Chinese 
design of the Ming dynasty. The origi- 
nal is in the Chinese section of the Penn- 
sylvania University Museum. Fourteen 
presidents of the New Century Club, 
Chester, Pennsylvania, each gave a piece 
of furniture for the foyer of the new 
clubhouse. 

Members of the Contemporary Club 
of Redlands, California, took courses in 
interior decorating so they could apply 
professional knowledge and skill in dec- 
orating the clubhouse. They wielded 
the paint brush effectively, made lamp 
shades and hangings and developed in- 
teresting color effects with touches of 
lacquer that gave them club rooms of 
charm and individuality. 

The Women’s City Club of Topeka, 





Kansas, raised ten thousand dollars to 
furnish and decorate their clubhouse. 
They put comfort first, paid close at- 
tention to price lists, and achieved club 
rooms which prove once again that it 
isn’t always how much a club has to 
spend, but how well it plans the outlay, 
that determines the success of the deco- 
rating project. 

The attractive rooms of the Women’s 
City Club of Saint Paul, Minnesota, lo- 
cated in the heart of the downtown dis- 
trict, are the central meeting-place for 
St. Paul women. This club of seven 
hundred and fifty members made com- 
fort and simplicity the keynote of their 
furnishing plans and achieved rooms of 
which it is justly proud. 

A good example of cooperation be- 
tween club committee and professional 
decorator is the Hollywood Studio Club 
established by the Young Women’s 


‘Christian Association for girls in the mo- 


tion picture industry in Hollywood. For 
the first floor a decorator was employed, 
but the committee worked out the color 
scheme and furniture arrangement for 
the second and third floors. The furni- 
ture is simple, but attractive and artistic, 
the colors are soft and harmonious. 

Most women have natural gifts for 
blending colors, arranging furniture at- 
tractively and putting feminine touches 
into a house that makes it into a home. 
The members of the various women’s 
clubs have spared neither time nor effort 
to make real homes out of their club- 
houses. 


Margaret Anglin 
(Continued from page 21) 


of vengeance, blocked by her sex from 
carrying out the act sh2 dreamed, but 
pouring every force, every faculty, every 
fiber of brain and body into the wish 
to avenge her father’s murder. For 
twenty years Electra had been a haunt- 
ing black fury on her mother’s doorstep, 
and the twenty years might have begun 
in 1907 A.D. instead of several cen- 
turies before Christ. So powerful was 
Miss Anglin’s own personal perform- 
ance, so moving the spirit of reality with 
which she infused the production and 
inspired the minds of her fellow actors. 

She gave her first Greek drama in 
1910 at the invitation of the University 
of California, which had just opened 
its Greek Theatre and felt that the 
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only proper libation would be a play of 
the Golden Age. It expected, and got, 
a small audience for the classic ‘Anti- 
gone.” ‘They were so enthusiastic that 
most of Berkeley scolded itself for not 
having gone, and five years later, when 
Miss Anglin gave a series of Greek 
plays there at the request of the Panama 
Exposition, the Bay region bought out 
the Theatre weeks in advance. 

She gave St. Louis two weeks of 
Greek tragedy, and even the local base- 
ball team fell into the habit of enthusi- 
astic attendance. New York has had a 
few performances in the past, but the 
largest city in the country is handi- 
capped by having no proper place for 
the old plays. 

It is impossible to analyze the 
peculiar genius which makes it possible 
for Margaret Anglin to produce and 
play the translated poetic dramas of 
Sophocles and Euripides so vividly that 
modern fingers clench and modern bodies 
thrill with the passion and the sweep 
of them. Something lies in her per- 
sonality, in the power of her actor 
ability, in the hours of study she has de- 
voted to every detail, in the depth of her 
own love for the ancient plays. But 
there is more than this, and that more 
is Margaret Anglin. 

She is American only by adoption. 
Her father was Speaker of the Canadian 
House of Commons, and she was born 
in Montreal. Convent-bred, she went 
to New York to study in a dramatic 
school when she was only seventeen, and 
immediately on her graduation she was 
engaged by Charles Frohman. Since 
then she has played steadily, in bad 
years and good ones, always studying, 
always working, always doing some- 
thing just a bit more difficult. Her suc- 
cess with Greek tragedy marks the 
highest peak of dramatic achievement. 
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S was to be expected, the articles 
on the Younger Generation have 
brought varied comment. For 

instance, observe the difference of opin- 

ion between the following letters—the 
first from the President of the Dayton 


(Ohio) Chamber of Commerce. and the 
second from two young women. Both 


disapprove, but how differently! 


"T° HE Woman Cirizen has been coming to 

Mrs. Westerfield for several years and I 
often read it, for I find it sound and sub- 
stantial and I am for everything that it 
stands for. 

I think that such an article as appeared in 
your April number under the title, “The 
Younger Generation Speaks,” will do more 
to lower the tone of your magazine than any- 
thing you could have published. I am as- 
suming that the author is a woman. If not 
—disregard this. Her assumption that every 
girl gets her kisses and drinks her cocktails 
and that every woman has her bootlegger, is 
contemptible. 

I think the author’s experience has been 
most too wide to qualify her for making con- 
tributions which reach the eves of clean 
women and pure girls. Such thought as in- 
dicated by her contribution should be popular 
in “The Police Gazette’ and in “Judge.” 
The one good thing that I can see is that 
the author was not brazen enough to sign 
her name. 

Permit me to suggest that vou run your 
pages white rather than fill them with such 


demoralizing contributions. 
Don C. WESTERFIELD. 


HERE are the Younger Generations 

of the last fifteen years? Certainly 
vour recent discussion in the WomAN CITI- 
7EN has buried them quite completely. 
Nicely introduced, in the March number, by 
a modern, though horrified, mother, they 
have sunk, in the two succeeding articles, 
under a load of bromides and gentility. 

We should have said “bromide’—the 
eternal bromide on human nature's immut- 
ability, which the cleverly worded article 
bv “A Man a Little Older” brought forth as 
news. Unchanging, yes, if stripped to the 
original amoeba, but why shouldn't a youth 
nurtured in a machine civilization be more 
hardboiled than that present at the unveiling 
of the Colossus of Rhodes? Why shouldn't 
a vouth nurtured on prohibition, movies. 
motor cars, wholesale college degrees cand 
economic independence be more “knowing 
than that present at Queen Victoria’s funeral? 
Different, not only in frankness and public- 
itv, but fundamentally? 

“As to the “Younger Generation Speaks,” 
purporting to sum up the feminine side of 
the case, why must we accept a group of 
genteel débutantes as our only mouthpiece? 
Even Peggy's cocktails smacked of convention 
for convention’s sake. The first article by 
the disillusioned mother spoke not only of 
débutantes but of busy young mothers who 
actually worked for a living and of high- 
school students. Surely some testimony from 
these groups would have added to the dis- 
cussion a bit of red blood, not to mention 
truth. 
Two or THEM. 
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The mothers who comment go on 


eagerly with the discussion. Here’s one: 


AM a middle-aged mother of sons, not 
I daughters. I realize fully that my boys 


WITH OUR READERS 


do not “tell me everything,” nor do I wish 

them to do so, for we are all individuals 

with individual problems. 

Yes, the young people of today are aston- 
ishingly frank in regard to sex, but, I won- 
der, are we parents of today any better 
because of the false standards of modesty of 
twenty-five vears ago? No doubt there is a 
great deal of promiscuous “necking’—the op- 
portunity is great. More drinking, perhaps, 
but the worst offenders are those of mature 

_ years, 

I have chaperoned fraternity dances. I 
know whereof I speak. And the strongest 
mixture ever served, and served in large 
quantities, literally “the flowing bowl,” was 
given to college boys and girls in the home 
of one of the faculty. 

Who is responsible for the vulgar and 
disgusting drama of today? “The Cradle 
Snatchers,” “The Captive,’ “The Virgin 
Man,” “Sex,” and so on? Not our young 
people. Who for the motion picture depict- 
ing intimate relations of married life? 
Again, not our boys and girls. Who are the 
authors and publishers of books as vile as 
they are clever? No, not our young people. 
But they are seeing these plays—reading 
these books. Do you wonder that sex to 
many is just an opportunity for all sorts of 
thrills ? 

The greater blame is with the older gen- 
eration. We have lowered our standards. 
And how can they judge who have known 
no world but a post-war one? 

But I firmly believe that out of the muck 
of it all, our boys and girls are developing 
a clearer vision for the future and our chil- 
dren’s children will look to their parents for 
guidance and for ideals, and will not look 
in vain, 


Mrs. Dobyns’s “Tiger” article still 
goes on shining bright. This letter, sent 
to her, came to us privately and we pro- 
claim it publicly. It is from the presi- 
dent of the Woman’s City Club of Chi- 
cago: 


My dear Mrs. Dobyns: 

The “Lady and the Tiger” is a master- 
piece—clever, true, courageous and altogether 
enlightening. 

It is a conclusion that I have reluctantly 
reached through that short period of vears 
since you and Mrs, —— persuaded me 
to try the “boring-from-within” method, 
and I find it a tremendous relief to hear that 
you, too, from your vastly wider experience, 
have so concluded. 

You are a real writer, with ability to de- 
light and spread conviction at the same time. 

I congratulate you and thank vou. 


(Signed) Maricotp LANGwortuy. 


Our sympathy, and our congratula- 
tions, to the next writer. A good many 
of us share this experience: 


WAS very much interested and a good 

deal scandalized by reading Anne 
O’Hagan’s article, “The Customer Is Always 
Right.” It does make one feel ashamed for 
the inconsiderateness of some women and the 
virtual dishonesty of others. But there is a 
point in favor of the customer which I think 
ought to be made. 

Have you ever gone to a shop and bought 
a gown which some overzealous shopwoman 
has told you suited you to perfection and 
then gone home and had your frank and out- 
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spoken family tell you you looked “simph 
awful” in it? Have you ever been inveigled 
into buying a hat that was more suitable for 
your sixteen-year-old daughter than yourself 
by the enthusiastic comments of some “sales- 
lady” who assured you you were absurdly 
out of date if vou preferred something less 
juvenile and striking? Have you ever taken 
something you didn’t want in mere self-de- 
fense or because you dreaded the disagreeable 
manner which you knew would appear if vou 
refused to buy? If you have not, vou have 
a stronger character than I have. 

I am one of those shoppers who does send 
things back if I find them not what I wanted 
when I get them home, but I have adopted 
the plan of sending them back by express or 
parcel post prepaid and insured, when this 
happens. 

If I were running a shop I would impress 
on salespeople the policy of not urging cus- 
tomers to buy what they do not want and of 
not telling them that articles of dress are 
becoming to them when they are not. Per- | 
sonally I avoid stores where I am urged to 
buy and never go back to clerks who have 
sold me things to wear which thev knew © 
were not appropriate. On the other hand, I 
make a point of patronizing clerks whom | 
can trust to be honest with me. 

Harrior T. Cooke. §& 


Orange, N. J. 


Ses Dee 


This very natural question will be 
answered by Someone Who Ought to 
Know in the next number: 


OUR May issue is splendid. Among your 
pictures I notice the row of New York's § 
healthiest babies, but no further note is made 
of their good points. I have noticed so often 
pictures are printed of prize babies, but no | 
statement is made of the virtues that make 
them prize. If we expect to have prize babies 
and prize mothers, why not publish just why 
the baby is a prize baby? Of course, vou 
can guess at the points, but being the mother 
of three I would like to see their weights, 
etc., down in black and white, so I might 
use them for comparison. Am a doctor’s wife 
so have a fair idea of what attributes are 
ideal for a perfect child, but I never read 
about a prize baby without wishing for a 
few details as to why he is a prize winner. 

SARAH F, EMeEry. 
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Kenton, Ohio. 


The question on which this reader 
touches is one of the most controversial & 
in the United States: 


od 


sees 


> 


6 thing I noticed in your April issue 
which was very much to be regretted. 
That was the reference in one article to the 
Colorado River problem. The author of that [ 
article has been misinformed and her state- § 
ments are not true. I am a Californian, liv- § 
ing in Arizona at present, but iruth is truth, 
and California is not entitled to the waters 
of the Colorado River. Only two per cent 
of the water in the river comes from Cali- 
fornia, while Arizona furnishes forty-two per 
cent of all the water in the river. ‘ 

Furthermore, the people of Arizona are § 
perfectly willing to have a dam buiit imme § 
diately, if it is placed where it will do some § 
good to Arizona. The Boulder Dam will 
benefit only California and leave millions of 
acres of Arizona soil unreclaimed. 

Very truly yours, 


©. LE: 3B, Wa 





Tucson, Ariz. 
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Heart to Heart 


Making Friends 
While Making Money 


HE leisured woman is a menace 
Ts our civilization, claims Lady 

Rhondda, member of Parliament 
and herself a highly successful busi- 
ness woman. We women in the 
United States are believed to have 
more leisure than anywhere else in 
the world, but certainly in no other 
country do so many women put their 
leisure to such effective use. 

The Woman CrtizEN is a living his- 
tory of the organized service to which 
American women devote their spare 
hours. The Cit1zen’s chief satisfac- 
tion is in being the link which binds 
these women of action together and 
gives them inspiration and _ help. 
Moreover, it is the conviction of this 
service the CrtizEN is rendering 
which makes the livest women of the 
different organizations cooperate with 
us in increasing the number of read- 
ers and hence the influence of the 
WomAN CITIZEN. 

The impetus hack of their coopera- 
tion is frequently expressed as in a 
letter from Mrs. N. R. Melhuish, in 
charge of the Citizen subscription 
drive of the Michigan League of 
Women Voters: “Of course we want 
the money, but I believe the amount 
of good that will come from having 
the Woman Citizen in the hands of 
this many more women cannot he 
reckoned.” 


Big Bonus Money 


URING the past six months 

nearly $2,000 has been paid in 
commissions by the Citizen to the 
treasuries of various women’s organi- 
zations as a result of thirty-five drives 
for Woman Citizen subscriptions. 
Ten checks for more than $100 have 
been sent to as many organizations- 
the largest, $200.50 went to the 
Nebraska League of Women Voters. 
Miss Harriet Batterton: the next 
largest ones to Mrs. J. L. Johnson. 
Wayne County (Mich.) League of 
Women Voters and to Mrs. J. F. Me- 
Cormick of the California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The organiza- 
tions represented range from clubs 
and women voters’ leagues to the 
Zonta Club (Ithaca, N. Y.), a Peace 
Society (Pontiac. Mich.). and Coun- 





cil of Jewish Women ( Yonkers, N.Y. 
Some of them have put on CITIZEN 
subscription drives in past years and 
know, as Mrs. Stewart F. Hancock of 
Syracuse, New York, says: “It isn't 
hard work at all. In fact, I have en- 
joyed selling the magazire, for every- 
one seems to be delighted with it.” 


What Checks Can Do 


T is a satisfaction, also, to know to 

what good uses the money earned 
is being put. It bought a beautiful 
rug for the new clubhouse of the 
Westfield, Massachusetts, Woman's 
Club. Many leagues earn in this way 
the money for their quotas to state 
or national treasuries. The Yonkers 
Council of Jewish Women. whose 
drive is conducted by Mrs. 5S. Blum- 
mer, is going to use the money they 
are earning in commissions to help 
support an orphan in the Near East 
for whom the club is responsible. 

Miss Ellen Mock, of Damascus. 
Virginia, one of those who did not 
reach the $200 goal, in sending the 
subscriptions she had taken, wrote. 
“I regret we could not start off with 
flying colors, but this will at least in- 
troduce the Citizen and _ probably 
pave the way for a successful drive 
next year.” 

About a dozen drives are still going 
on, but vacation time is almost here 
when nearly everyone is on the move. 

In the fall we hope you will start 
your drives early before too many 
other activities interfere. It is a 
fairly easy way to earn money. More- 
over, there is deep satisfaction in the 
fact that in introducing the CitIzEN 
to new readers you benefit everyone 
concerned—your treasury, the new 
subscribers and your magazine. 
Remember, too, that drives this fall 
will be the easiest and most profitable 
ever, because the subscription price 
of the Woman Citizen will be $2.50 
after January Ist. This is made nec- 
essary by the increased cost of print- 
ing, paper, postage and handling. 

Therefore, we urge you to plan for 
subscription drives this fall. Plan to 
introduce the CITIzEN to every woman 
in your neighborhood while the sub- 
scription price is still only $2.00. 








Woman Citizen 


Guarantors 


CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Chas. D. Blaney, Saratoga 
Mrs. John R. Haynes, Los Angeles 
Mrs. Milbank Johnson, Pasadena 
Mrs. Parker S. Maddux, San Francisco 
Mrs. Lee A. Phillips, Los Angeles 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss, San Francisco 
Miss Frances Wills, Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
Mrs. Richard C. Campbell, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Miss Mary Bulkley, Hartford 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 


FLORIDA 
Mrs. Frank P. Hixon, Lake City 


ILLINOIS 

Mrs. Jacob Baur, Chicago 

Mrs. John Jay Borland, Chicago 

Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Chicago 

Mrs. Wm. Butterworth, Moline 

Mrs. Davis Ewing, Bloomington 
Mrs. Harry Hart, Chicago 

Mrs. Wm. G. Hibbard, Winnetka 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, Chicago 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs. Oakes Ames, Boston 
Mrs. Wm. H. Baltzell, Wellesley 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, Boston 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Boston 


MICHIGAN } 
Mrs. Henry Ford, Dearborn | 
Mrs. Chas. H. Hodges, Detroit 
Mrs. Edwin Lodge, Detroit 
Mrs. Willard Pope, Detroit 


Mrs. Henry G. Sherrard, Detroit 
MINNESOTA 

Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight, Minneapolis 
MISSOURI 


Mrs. Ames Cushman, St. Louis 
Mrs. A. Ross Hill, Kansas City 
Mrs. R. McK. Jones, St. Louis 


NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. George B. Case, Englewood 
Mrs. Carl Fischer, Englewood 
Mrs. Henry Lang, Montclair 


NEW YORK 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, New York 
Mrs. Wendell T. Bush, New York 
Mrs. Stephen Clark, New York 
Mrs. Henry P. Davison, New York 
Miss Louise Grace, Great Neck 
Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, New York 
Mrs. E. Huntington Hooker, New York 
Mrs. Otto Kahn, New York 
Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, New York 
Mr. V. Everit Macy, New York 
Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt, New York 
Miss Grace Van B. Roberts, New York 
Mrs. Dexter P. Rumsey, suffalo 
Mrs. F. Louis Slade, New York 
Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, New York 
Mrs. W. E. Werner, Rochester 
Mrs. Caspar Whitney, New York 
Mrs. Wm. G. Willcox, Staten Island 


OHIO 
Mrs. Chester C. Bolton, Cleveland 
Mrs Walter H. Merriam, Cleveland 
Mrs. Elisabeth C. T. Miller, Cleveland 
Mrs. Robert Patterson, Dayton 
Miss Belle Sherwin, Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Miss Mary E Converse, Rosemont 
Mrs. John W. Lawrence, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. George A. Piersol, Merion 


RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. George H. Crooker, Providence 
Mrs. Theodore B. Pierce, Providence 


TEXAS 
Mrs. Waldine Kopperl, Galveston 


WISCONSIN 
Mrs. Ben Hooper, Oshkosh 
Mrs. Fanny O. Munger, Janésville 
Mrs. Chas. W. Norris, Milwaukee 
— 























“What’s ina Name2” *, 


| If ee “Tell Us Another”—and Better— 
Name for the WOMAN CITIZEN 


women have the vote it’s old-fashioned, they contend, to talk of women 
citizens. Furthermore, they declare, it implies “politics” only, instead of 
the well-rounded life of the modern woman which we aim to interpret. It is stiff- 
necked, they say, and a bit didactic—in other words, it is not an appealing name to 
“sell” the advertiser nor the woman, especially the young woman, who is unfamiliar 
with the CITIZEN and all it stands for—the woman we want to reach and must reach 


' N 7 E like our name. But our friends say that we have outgrown it. Now that 


for increased circulation. 


But—and here’s the rub—no one has offered a better substitute for WOMAN CITI- 
ZEN. So we are not only asking you to help us, but are offering a reward for your 
help. Our idea of a perfect name is one that is dignified, but not too dignified, 
broad in scope but not too broad, a name that has lure and likewise “snap”. A large 
order, but lots of fun, even more exciting a guessing game than ‘Questions and 


Answers” so much in vogue. 











A Committee of Award, com- 
° osed of members of the CITI- 
Voting Blanks a staff, advertising experts Name Contest 
E meat the illovin - others will cones the Rules 
apian tox the preston three names it considers best. .. o 
WoMAN CITIZEN maga- the Gree nastign pins oe * ee 
we name WoMAN CITIZEN, will to every woman. 

be submitted to the vote of 2. From one to three 
our subscribers, but final dect- names may be submitted 
sion will rest with the Com- by each contestant. 
mittee of Award. 3. The voting blank or a 
facsimile should be signed 
Put on your thinking cap. with an assumed name, 
and sent in an- envelope 
accompanied by a sealed 
small envelope containing 
The assumed name, real name 
and address. 

Please pin this blank to a Woman Citizen 4. The contest will be 
sealed envelope containing 5 
your assumed name, real " es from J une 15 

' 171 Madison Avenue through September 15. 


name and address. 
New York City 





Send suggestions to 
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